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RUNNING   FIRES. 

IN  SIX  SCENES. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD     ...     A  country  Doctor. 
THE  HEATH  FAMILY  : 

THE  PARENTS. 

ELLEN Their  daughter. 

JOSEPH Her  son. 

SILLY  MAGGIE     ...     A  half-witted  girl. 
ROSE  FURNACE, 
AUNT  JANET      ...      .  j 
COUSIN  JULIA    .      .  .1   Dr.  Stronghold's  relations. 

ISOBEL ] 

A  SERVANT. 
A  CROWD. 

SCENE  I. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD'S  car  is  drawn  up  at  a  cottage  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  country  village.  Another  cottage  in 
sight.  It  is  a  mild  afternoon  in  the  autumn  0/1914. 
Hollyhocks  lean  over  the  garden  fence.  The  scent  of 
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burning  wood  is  in  the  air.  The  AUNT  and  COUSIN 
of  DR.  STRONGHOLD  are  seated  in  the  back  of  the 
car,  engaged  in  conversation.  His  niece,  ISOBEL, 
a  beautiful  girl  of  about  fifteen,  who  is  holding  a 
puppy  on  her  knees,  has  the  front  seat  by  the  driver's 
place,  the  driver  being  the  DOCTOR,  who  is  absent. 
SILLY  MAGGIE,  a  vacant-eyed  child,  nursing  a  doll, 
stands  near,  listening  to  the  conversation. 
ISOBEL  is  dressed  in  brown,  her  hair,  worn  long,  tied  back 
with  a  red  ribbon.  SILLY  MAGGIE  wears  a  little  red 
overall. 

AUNT  JANET.  What  a  very  shocking  thing  it  is.  To 
think  of  it  happening  to  such  a  respectable  family  !  Dear 
me  !  And  then  these  things  always  bring  more  work  to 
my  poor  nephew,  as  if  he  hadn't  enough  to  do  with 
legitimate  babes. 

COUSIN  JULIA.  How  will  the  girl  manage  ?  Will  she 
appeal  to  charity  ? 

AUNT  JANET.  Oh,  as  far  as  that  goes  I  believe  they 
can  support  the  infant  easily.  The  old  folks  are  still 
earning,  and  Ellen  has  regular  work — the  only  other 
person  to  provide  for  being  this  half-witted  child. 

COUSIN  JULIA.  He  was  an  officer  or  something, 
wasn't  he  ? 
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AUNT  JANET.  Oh,  dear  no  !  You  are  thinking  of 
the  case  in  that  other  cottage,  which  shows  how  fright- 
fully common  it  all  is.  No,  this  man  was  just  a  common 
soldier.  In  the  other  case  the  man  was  of  a  much  more 
respectable  class.  Yes,  I  think  an  officer — and  that 
woman  was  not  left  saddled  with  a  baby. 

ISOBEL  (ttirns  round  and  faces  the  relations •,  speaking  in 
clear  tones.)  It's  the  one  left  without  a  baby  Fm  sorry  for. 

AUNT  JANET.  Isobel !  You  naughty  girl !  Whatever 
are  you  saying  ? 

ISOBEL.  If  your  husband  deserted  you,  wouldn't  it  be 
much  nicer  to  have  a  baby  of  your  own  than  to  be  left 
all  by  yourself?  They  are  such  dear  little  things. 

AUNT  JANET.  Don't  you  understand,  child,  these 
men  were  not  their  husbands. 

ISOBEL.     Oh,  it's  all  very  much  the  same  thing. 

COUSIN  JULIA.  You  naughty,  wicked,  silly  girl.  You 
are  talking  the  most  wicked  nonsense. 

ISOBEL.  Then  I'll  get  out  and  pick  blackberries. 
When  /  marry  a  deceiver  I'll  take  care  (gets  out  of  car) 
to  have  sons — to  take  me  on  the  river  when  I'm  too  old 
to  manage  an  oar. 

SILLY  MAGGIE  (hugging  the  doll).  It's  the  one  left 
without  a  baby  Fm  sorry  for. 

[They  take  no  notice  of  her. 
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COUSIN  JULIA.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  girl  ? 
And  was  she  very  young  ? 

AUNT  JANET.  Rose  Furnace.  Oh,  no,  she's  twenty- 
live — old  enough  to  know  better,  indeed.  They  had 
always  said  she  was  such  a  nice  girl. 

COUSIN  JULIA.  Well,  it  will  be  easier  for  her  to  live 
it  down.  Her  life  isn't  so  completely  ruined  as  the 
other's — the  girl  who  will  have  daily  to  face  remorse  in 
the  form  of  an  illegitimate  child. ' 

AUNT  JANET.     Ah,  yes  !     How  sad  that  must  be  ! 

\The  door  of  the  cottage  opens •,  showing  the  rosy  smiling 
face  of  ELLEN — the  mother  of  the  baby  in  question. 
She  calls—"  Maggie— Silly  Maggie."  The  child 
walks  slowly  in. 

AUNT  JANET.  What  a  long  time  Godfrey  keeps  us 
waiting.  He  always  will  dawdle  over  his  patients,  and 
especially  over  the  babies. 

COUSIN  JULIA.  More  especially  the  disreputable 
babies.  Don't  let  us  forget  to  stop  at  the  newsagent's  on 
our  way  home,  Aunt  Janet.  Do  you  know  I  have  a 
feeling  that  the  war  really  will  be  over  by  Christmas. 

AUNT  JANET.  I  don't  see  how  it  could  keep  on  much 
longer.  There  wouldn't  be  any  of  the  enemy  left. 
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SCENE  II. 

/;/  MRS.  HEATH'S  cottage.  DR.  STRONGHOLD  stands 
near  the  door,  talking  to  MRS.  HEATH.  He  is  a  man 
of  about  forty,  with  a  face  expressive  of  great  sincerity, 
reserved  force,  and  vision.  ELLEN  is  busy  between  the 
fireplace  and  a  cot  containing  a  baby  some  weeks  old. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Well,  Mrs.  Heath,  I  must  be 
going. 

SILLY  MAGGIE  enters. 

SILLY  MAGGIE.  It's  the  one  left  without  a  baby  I'm 
sorry  for. 

MRS.  HEATH.  Maggie  !  Whatever  is  the  child  saying  ? 
Sit  down  and  behave  yourself,  Maggie.  You  mustn't  say 
such  things.  My  word  again  ! 

[SILLY  MAGGIE  sits  down  and  begins  to  rock  lier  dolL 
DR.    STRONGHOLD   (laughing).     Say    it    again,   Silly 
Maggie,  as  often  as  you  can. 

[The  women  look  at  each  other. 

Well,  good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Heath?  Good  afternoon, 
Ellen.  Remember  about  a  warm  flannel  if  that  ever 
happens  again.  But  he'll  go  on  all  right.  You  won't 
have  to  send  for  me  much  more. 
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MRS.  HEATH  (towards  the  door,  in  a  lower  tone). 
Doctor,  I  can't  ever  thank  you  enough  for  your  goodness 
to  my  poor,  poor  girl.  You  see,  she  wasn't  really  as  bad 
as  they  made  out.  She  was  downright  fond  of  the  fellow, 
and  said  she'd  'a'  stuck  to  him  through  thick  and  thin. 
And  for  a  long  while  she  thought  he'd  come  back.  Of 
course  she  did  wrong,  but  there's  all  sorts  of  ins  and  outs 
as  folks  don't  think  of  while  they  lay  down  the  law. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     That's  very  true,  Mrs.  Heath. 

MRS.  HEATH.  And  I  reckon  she'll  not  be  flighty 
again.  She's  fair  taken  up  with  that  child.  She'll  bring 
him  up  to  his  father's  being  killed  in  the  war ;  and  so  he 
may  be.  And  so  is  many  a  married  woman's  man,  and 
those  women  having  to  get  on  without  him. 

SILLY  MAGGIE.  It's  the  one  left  without  a  baby  I'm 
sorry  for. 

MRS.  HEATH  and  ELLEN.  Maggie !  You  naughty 
girl! 

MRS.  HEATH.  Go  to  bed  at  once,  Silly  Maggie.  That 
child  does  say  strange  things. 

SILLY  MAGGIE  (slowly  leaving  the  room}.     It's  the  one 

left 

[MRS.  HEATH  rushes  forward^pushes  her  through  the 
staircase  door,  which  she  shuts  upon  her. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.  Five  years  later.  The  HEATH  FAMILY  as- 
sembled in  the  firelight.  The  old  man,  smoking  his 
pipe  in  a  corner.  On  the  hearth  ELLEN,  brushing  the 
soft  yellow  hair  of  a  little  boy  in  nightdress  >  who  is 
shining  from  his  bath. 

(Laughter.     A  knock.} 
MRS.  HEATH.     Come  in. 

(DR.  STRONGHOLD  enters.} 

ELLEN.  Oh,  doctor,  excuse  us.  I  was  bathing  the  boy 
downstairs  because  it's  warm. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Don't  apologise.  I've  seen  little 
children  without  all  their  clothes  on  before  now.  But, 
my  word,  what  a  big  fellow  he's  grown.  How  old  are 
you,  sonny? 

ELLEN.  He'll  be  five  years  and  four  weeks  come 
Saturday. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Bless  me !  Then  it's  five  years 
since  I  was  here.  How  time  does  fly  ! 

OLD  HEATH.  We've  been  too  well  to  send  for  you, 
sir. 
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DR.  STRONGHOLD  (to  Ellen}.  You  don't  look  five 
years  older. 

SILLY  MAGGIE  (walking  forward,  her  doll  in  her 
arms).  It's  the  one  left  without  a  baby  I'm  sorry  for. 

ELLEN.     Hush !     Hush ! 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (laughing  heartily).  Why,  she  said 
exactly  the  same  thing  five  years  ago. 

MRS.  HEATH.  She  always  does  say  the  same  thing  in 
that  way.  It's  you  coming  in,  Doctor,  reminds  her  of  it 
again.  I  reckon  she'll  make  the  same  remark  every 
time  she  sets  eyes  upon  you. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  You're  a  wise  child.  And  you 
are  no  older,  are  you  ? 

SILLY  MAGGIE.     I  never  grows. 

OLD  HEATH.  No,  she  doesn't.  But  she's  all  right  in 
her  way,  Doctor — all  right  in  her  way. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     I  quite  agree. 

SILLY  MAGGIE.     The  lady  gave  me  a  pretty  posy. 
[ELLEN  is  holding  the  little  boy  on  her  knees  in  the 
firelight.     He  is  kicking  about  playfully — too  shy 
to  speak.     The  DOCTOR  smiles  towards  him. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     He  leads  you  all  a  life,  /  know. 

ALL.     He  does. 

OLD  HEATH.  He  always  goes  out  with  me  of  a 
morning  now  to  pick  the  sticks. 
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MRS.  HEATH.     Granddad  thinks  the  world  of  Joey. 
Dr.    STRONGHOLD.     You   would   miss   him,   wouldn't 
you,  if  I  stole  him  now  ? 

MRS.  HEATH.  That  we  should !— miss  his  noise  ! 
But  you  know  how  it  is— you  wouldn't  really  like  them 
too  quiet.  And,  bless  him,  he's  got  loving  little  ways. 

(Goes  and  kisses  the  child.} 

[ELLEN  takes  him  upstairs.     SILLY  MAGGIE  follows. 
They  are  heard  moving  above.     A  slight  murmur. 
MRS.  HEATH.     That's  him  saying  his  prayers. 

[Presently  singing  and  chatter  begin,  which  contimie 

while  MRS.  HEATH  and  the  DOCTOR  talk. 
I  suppose  you've  been  in  next  door  ?     How  was  Rose, 
if  you  please,  Doctor  ? 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  No  improvement.  Nothing  seems 
to  give  her  strength. 

MRS.  HEATH.     She   frets.     That's  what   it  is.     Not 
but  what  she  doesn't  work,  but   her  heart's  not  in  it. 
She  has  no  folks  of  her  own  living  with  her— the  lodgers 
are  out  all  day— and  she  sits  and  mopes.     She's  never 
got  over  that  little  trouble  of  years  ago. 
DR.  STRONGHOLD  (very  sadly}.     Yes— no. 
MRS.  HEATH.     As  for  our  Ellen,  it's  been  all  for  the 
kiddie,  and  that's  just  the  long  and  the  short  of  it. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     She   is  splendid.     Well,  I   must 
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go.  Good-night,  Joe  (to  old  HEATH).  (Louder)  Good- 
night, ELLEN  and  Joey  and  little  Maggie.  (Turning 
back).  By-the-bye,  have  you  heard  that  Dick  Penning- 
ton  is  coming  home  from  sea  ? 

MRS.  HEATH.  We  was  told.  A  nice  chap  he  is, 
too ;  we'll  all  be  glad  to  see  him  again,  and  to  hear  his 
yarns.  Good-night. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     Good-night.     (Goes.) 

SCENE  IV. 
Ten  years  later. 

The  drawing-room  of  DR.  STRONGHOLD'S  house.  Red- 
shaded  lamps  make  a  rich  light,  which  centres  on  a 
bowl  of  crimson  roses.  The  ladies  are  dressed  for  the 
evening.  ISOBEL,  now  thirty  years  old,  beautiful  still, 
wears  a  low  dress  of  yellow  and  black,  and  a  great 
red  rose. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  enters.     His  hair  has  become  grey. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  scene  the  sound  of  a  piano, 
softly  played  in  another  room,  is  heard — a  quiet 
undertone. 

AUNT  JANET.  Well,  Godfrey,  how  did  you  find  the 
poor  woman  ? 
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DR.  STRONGHOLD.     There's  not  much  hope. 

AUNT  JANET.     Won't  she  live  ? 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     I  didn't  mean  that. 

ISOBEL.     Oh,  Uncle  Godfrey 

COUSIN  JULIA.     She  has  delusions,  hasn't  she  ? 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Yes — she  sees  a  little  child  at  the 
foot  of  her  bed — sometimes  with  a  sailor,  sometimes 
with  a  soldier. 

AUNT  JANET.  Ah,  the  sailor  of  that  affair  years  ago, 
and  before  that  there  was  the  matter  of  that  officer. 
That's  what  it  is. 

COUSIN  JULIA.  Did  she  become  engaged  to  Dick 
Pennington  ? 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Yes,  or  nearly.  But  he  went  off. 
He  was  a  wandering  sea-loving  man,  and  couldn't  make 
up  his  mind  to  settle  down.  And  after  "  keeping  com- 
pany "  with  Rose  for  quite  a  long  time,  he  vanished, 
justifying  himself  by  saying  he  couldn't  afford  to  support 
her.  It  seems  she  wished  to  be  allowed  to  support 
herself  and  a  possible  child,  rather  than  lose  all,  but  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

AUNT  JANET.     That  was  most  respectable  of  him. 

ISOBEL.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  wouldn't  have  made 
much  difference  if  the  house  had  been  his  or  hers. 

AUNT  JANET.  At  all  events  he  acted  as  an  honest 
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man — upright  and  honest.  Not  like  the  fellow  who 
married  our  housemaid,  and  refused  to  wait  for  a  decent 
house,  but  took  her  to  live  in  that  wretched  thatched 
cottage  in  Beech  Lane. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Houses  are  not  easy  to  find  about 
here,  you  know — and  they  had  been  engaged  for  six 
years. 

AUNT  JANET.  The  poor  are  so  reckless,  so  un- 
disciplined, as  a  rule.  Now  I  didn't  say  always.  For 
example,  the  man  we've  just  been  discussing  was  a 
worthy  fellow.  But  there  the  woman  shows  extraordinary 
want  of  principle.  What  a  pity  she  couldn't  have  acted 
like  May  Fenton.  That  girl  had  a  disappointment  early 
in  life ;  but  she  braced  herself  to  bear  it,  kept  her  head, 
took  up  work,  and  is  now  a  thoroughly  respectable 
member  of  the  village  community. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Yes.  I  wish  there  were  more 
like  her. 

COUSIN  JULIA.  Oh,  I  thought  you  always  took  the 
side  of  the  weak,  motherly  sort, 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     I  take  no  sides. 

ISOBEL.     He  takes  cases. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Remember,  there  are  two  sexes 
in  women. 

AUNT  JANET,     Two  sexes  in  women  ?     So  that's  the 
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latest  discovery  in  medical  science,  is  it  ?  Really  !  In 
my  young  days  there  were  only  two  sexes  altogether. 
And  it  was  quite  enough  to  do  to  grapple  with  those. 
No  wonder  they  say  life  has  become  more  complicated 
of  late.  Three  sexes  ! 

[DR.  STRONGHOLD  does  not  smile  or  reply. 

COUSIN  JULIA.     One  can  never  get  you  to  speak. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (staring  into  the  fire).  I  hate 
waste. 

AUNT  JANET.  Good  gracious  !  He  has  uttered  three 
words. 

COUSIN  JULIA.  And  all  at  one  time.  What  more  do 
you  hate,  Godfrey  ? 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     Hypocrisy,  cruelty,  and  fear. 

AUNT  JANET.     That's  three  more  words. 

COUSIN  JULIA.     Four  with  the  "  and." 

ISOBEL.  And  the  "  and "  wasn't  even  necessary, 
according  to  one  canon  of  classical  style  at  least.  Uncle 
Godfrey,  you  have  used  an  unnecessary  word. 

AUNT  JANET.     Good-night,  dear. 

COUSIN  JULIA.     Good-night.  [Exit  both. 

[DR.  STRONGHOLD  and  ISOBEL  stand  together  near 
the  fire.     ISOBEL  begins  to  cry, 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  What  is  it,  darling?  (Holding 
her  to  him  and  kissing  for.) 
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ISOBEL.     Oh,  Uncle  Godfrey — that  poor  woman  ! 
DR.  STRONGHOLD.     Yes,  yes,  never  mind  ! 
ISOBEL.     She  wanted   only  a   little   bread,  and  they 
gave  her  stones — piled  up  the  stones ;  heaped  them  one 
on  the  other,  till  what  should  have  been  the  little  house 
for  life  to  live  in  became  the  prison   to  keep  life  out. 
(Sots.) 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  Sit  down  .  and  rest  a  bit,  dear. 
Relax  yourself  in  the  way  I  taught  you  years  ago.  My 
mind  will  help  yours  to  be  calm. 

[SAe  moves  to  a  sofa  a  little  way  off  and  lies  down. 
He  stands  on  the  hearthrug,  extinguishes  the 
light.  He  sees  clairvoyantly  a  past  scene  in 
ISOBEL' s  mind,  and  hears  voices  of  the  actors  in 
that  scene — often  missing  some  words.  Mean- 
while ISOBEL  falls  asleep. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD'S  vision. 

ISOBEL,  some  years  younger,  seen  as  though  veiled  in  haze. 
Vis-a-vis     a     man     in    some     naval    or    military 

imiform. 

ISOBEL.     Oh,  darling,  I  can't  bear  it. 
HE.     It  is  for  your  sake,  Isobel. 
ISOBEL.     For  my  sake  ! 
HE.     For  your  true  well-being. 
22 
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ISOBEL.  .  .  .  after  these  years  .  .  .  and  without  a 
kiss. 

HE.  ...  to  act  fairly  by  you — for  your  own  higher 
interests. 

ISOBEL.  But  there  is  no  one  else — no  conflicting 
duties  or  interests. 

HE.  It  would  be  different  if  I  had  got  my  promo- 
tion ...  to  share  risks  and  uncertainties  .  .  .  respon- 
sibility. 

ISOBEL.  Why  may  I  not  take  the  responsibility  I 
long  to  take  ? 

HE.  If  Magiscourt  had  come  to  me,  it  would  have 
been  different — something  to  build  upon  .  .  .  not  ruin 
your  life. 

ISOBEL.  Ruins  may  be  beautiful.  Flowers  often 
grow  on  broken  walls.  But  my  life  is  the  sand  of  the 
desert  ....  And  you  know  I  have  enough. 

HE.  I  want  to  act  fairly  and  squarely,  and  I'm  not 
asking  you  to  be  faithful  to  me,  you  see. 

ISOBEL.     .  .  .  asking! 

HE.     .  .  .  the  home. 

ISOBEL.  No  one  is  more  in  love  with  the  home  ideal 
than  I.  But  this  is  the  time  to  sacrifice  the  house  if  the 
home  is  to  be  saved. 

HE.     (Inaudible.) 
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ISOBEL.  But  what  is  a  home  if  only  a  name  ?  Surely 
the  house  was  made  for  woman,  not  woman  for  the 
house.  [Some  inaudible  words. 

HE.  What  you  suggest  is  all  very  reasonable  in 
theory — and  yes,  perfectly  moral,  but  people  wouldn't 
understand  it. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (returning  from  his  dreamy  state 
to  himself).  I  always  thought  it  ^vas  something  like  that. 
(Looks  at  ISOBEL'S  sleeping,  tear-stained  face.)  Life 
moves  slowly,  but  how  far  less  dependent  upon  the 
finances  and  caprices  of  men  women  are  now  than  they 
were,  say  a  decade  ago.  I  must  go  down  and  see  Rose 
through  the  night. 

ISOBEL  (crying  in  her  sleep).  Why  won't  they  let 
you  come,  my  little  child.  My  dream-boy,  why  won't 
they  let  you  come  from  the  Shadow-world  ? 

[A  SERVANT  meets  the  DOCTOR  at  the  door. 

SERVANT.  Ellen  Heath,  sir,  from  over  the  brook* 
wishes  to  speak  to  you  a  moment. 

\Exit    DR.    STRONGHOLD   and  SERVANT.       Voices 
heard  without. 

ELLEN.     Please,  sir,  Rose 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     I  was  coming. 

ELLEN.  Yes,  sir.  I  thought  I'd  just  run  over  and 
make  sure.  She's  worse.  She  sees  people — children — 
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and  she  talks  and  cries.     But  at  times  her  face  has  such 
a  beautiful  look. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.     She  looks  happy,  does  she  ? 
ELLEN.     Wonderful  happy. 
DR.  STRONGHOLD.     Then  there's  no  hope. 
ELLEN.     She'll  have  to  be  taken  over  yonder  ? 

[SILLY  MAGGIE,  nursing  thf  same  doll  as  in  other 
years,  walks  slowly  into  the  room.  She  has  nof 
changed,  but  her  red  overall  is  faded  with  age. 
She  sees  ISOBEL,  who  has  wakened  and  is  leaning 
forward,  intently  listening,  as  if  spellbound  by 
sorrow. 

SILLY  MAGGIE.     It's  the  one  left  without 

VOICES  OUTSIDE.     Hush  ! 

SILLY  MAGGIE.     It's  the  one  left 

[Cries  outside  the  house — Fire  !     Fire  !     Help  !     All 

help ! 
A  VOICE.     Rose  Furnace  has  set  fire  to  her  house. 

\Gentral  stir, 

ELLEN.      Lord,   help    us.      You    never   know   what 
they'll  do  once  they  go  that  way. 
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SCENE  V. 

ROSE  FURNACE'S  cottage  inflames.     All  are  gathered  there 
among  a  group  trying  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (to  JOE  HEATH — now  fifteen  years 
old).  Here,  Joey,  you're  the  only  one  with  any  sense. 
Help  me  along  with  this  ladder. 

A  MAN.  There's  not  much  chance  of  saving  the 
house.  The  fire  engine  won't  never  get  here  in  time 
now. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (excitedly).  Saving  the  house  did 
you  say?  What  are  you  talking  about?  The  house? 
The  house  ?  There's  a  woman  in  the  house. 

A  VOICE  FROM  WITHIN.  There  are  children  in  the 
house. 

[RosE's/#6?  appears  at  a  window  >  wild  and  white. 

ROSE.  There  are  children  in  the  house — hundreds 
and  thousands  of  children. 

[ISOBEL  dashes  in  by  a  side  door^  bending  to  escape 
the  flames  which  wreathe  it. 

A  VOICE.     There  are  two  women  in  it. 

ISOBEL.     I'm  coming,  Rose. 

ROSE.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children 
in  here,  burning  to  death. 
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DR.  STRONGHOLD  (darts  in  and  drags  out  ISOBEL, 
whose  hair  is  slightly  singed).  (Severely?)  Don't  do 
that  again.  That  won't  do  her  any  good.  Pull  yourself 
together  and  go  and  get  help.  Get  people,  ladders, 
ropes. 

[ISOBEL  hastens  off. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (mounting  a  ladder  set  against  the 
window  at  which  ROSE  had  appeared).  Throw  yourself 
into  my  arms,  Rose.  (ROSE  is  seen  holding  herself  from 
him.  She  is  wearing  a  nightdress?)  I'll  carry  you  down 
safely — quick  !  Quick  I 

ROSE.   Oh,  you  won't.    You're  a  man.    You'll  drop  me. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (with  severity).     Come  quickly  now. 

ROSE.  I  can't  come  without  the  children.  You'd  let 
them  all  perish.  You're  a  man,  I  can  see  that.  You 
don't  believe  they're  here — but  they  are,  and  they're  all 
perishing.  And  they  were  such  beautiful  children. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD.  I've  taken  them  down  first — all 
but  those  in  your  arms.  Just  hold  them  a  little  lower 
down. 

ROSE.  Oh  no,  you're  deceiving  me.  You'd  seize 
me,  and  hold  me  for  a  while  in  your  arms,  then  sud- 
denly drop  me.  You  don't  want  the  children  at  all. 
You're  only  telling  lies  to  quiet  me — to  get  me  to 
come. 
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[DR.  STRONGHOLD  begins  to  climb  in  at  the 
window.  On  the  distant  road  sounds  of  a 
fire-engine. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (climbing  in}.  Come  at  once. 
ROSE.  I  can't.  I'm  trying  to  catch  the  children. 
No,  Dr.  Stronghold;  the  children  are  burning.  Oh, 
Lord,  help  the  children— help !  No  one  else  takes  any 
notice  of  them.  The  house  is "  full  of  them,  running  to 
shake  off  the  flames.  They  are  running  away,  flying 
away.  I  can't  catch  them,  and  they'll  be  burnt  and 
suffocated. 

[DR.  STRONGHOLD  disappearing  into  the  house  turns 
back  for  a  moment  at  the  window-     He  is  en- 
circled with  flame.     His  clothes  begin  to  catch 
fire.      Addressing    the    group   below,    who    are 
busied  in   trying    to   prevent  the  flames  from 
spreading  to  another  part  of  the  roof. 
DR.  STRONGHOLD.     Leave  the  house,  you  there.     Let 
the   house   burn   to   its   rotten   foundations.      (Angrily) 
You  are  mad — mad — trying  to  save  the  building  instead 
of  the  human  life  within  it. 

ROSE'S  voice.  I'm  not  running  away  from  you,  Dr. 
Stronghold — only  trying  to  catch  the  little  ones.  I 
must  get  hold  of  them,  else  they'll  fall  into  that  red 
grave  yonder.  They  are  all  fiery — flames  !  They  are 
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flames.     My  little  children  are  flames  and   their  arms 
scorch. 

[She  screams. 

[DR.  STRONGHOLD,  holding  ROSE  in  his  arms,  now 
appears  at  the  break   in  the  wall,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  give  way  altogether.     As  it  collapses 
he  falls  with  it,  holding  ROSE  tightly  to  his  side. 
Both  appear  to  be  uninjured  by  the  fait. 
\The  ringing  of  the  fire-bells  is  heard  nearing  them. 
(DR.  STRONGHOLD  rises  to  his  feet '.) 
( Tu'O  fire-engines  rush  up.} 

SCENE  VI. 
///  an  open  field. 

At  a  little  distance  are  the  black,  charred,  smoking  remains 
of  the  cottage. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD,  his  clothes  blackened  and  burnt  into 
holes,  is  bending  over  ROSE  FURNACE'S  barely  con- 
scious form  She  is  wrapped  in  a  thick  red  rug, 
showing  the  marks  of  fire. 

ROSE  is  murmuring. 

DR.  STRONGHOLD  (soothingly  and  very  softly}.     Yes, 
the  fire  is  put  out  and  the  house  is  all  gone  away. 
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ROSE  (opens  her  eyes).     Where  are  the  children  ? 
DR.  STRONGHOLD.     Here  in  the  field — all  quite  safe 
-not  hurt  at  all.     Nothing  can  hurt  them — now. 
ROSE.     Where  am  I  ? 
DR.  STRONGHOLD.    With  them. 

\She  smiles.     Dies. 

SILLY  MAGGIE'S  VOICE.     It's  the  one 

OTHER  VOICES.     Hush  !     Hush ! 


THE   GIPSY   ANGEL 

SCENE  I. 

At  a  Court  in  Heaven.     ANGELICAS  has  returned  from 
a  journey  to  the  earth. 

CHORUS  OF  ANGELS.  Well !  How  did  you  find  the 
earth  ? 

ANGELICAS.  Very  pretty.  But  they  fear  me.  They 
will  not  let  me  take  up  their  children. 

AN  ANGEL.     How  was  that  ? 

ANGELICAS.  I  will  tell  you.  I  saw  a  gipsy  crossing 
a  common — her  baby  strapped  to  her  side.  Her  load 
must  have  felt  very  heavy ;  so  I  flew  down  and  offered 
to  carry  the  child  a  little  way.  "  Thank  you,  Angel," 
said  the  gipsy,  "  but  I'm  afraid  you  might  not  give  him 
back  to  me." 

"  I  know  what  thou  art  thinking,"  said  I.  "  Nay,  I 
am  but  an  angel  of  Life.  Wilt  thou  not  let  me  carry 
the  child  for  a  little  way  ?  " 
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"  No,  Angel  dear." 

Later  on  I  saw  a  rough  and  ragged  woman  come  up 
to  the  gipsy  and  help  her  to  carry  the  babe. 

Disconsolate  I  flew  back  to  Heaven. 

AN  ARCHANGEL.  Then  go  you  back  and  learn  their 
ways.  Let  the  bad  people  teach  you  their  customs. 

SCENE  II. 
(The  same.} 

ANGELICAS.     I  can  find  no  evil  people. 

ARCHANGEL.     You  are  hopeless. 

ANOTHER  ARCHANGEL.  Your  brightness  frightens 
them.  You  should  borrow  some  dark  cloaks  and 
conceal  your  nature. 

SCENE  III. 
(The  same.) 

ANGELICAS.  I  have  done  as  you  advised.  The 
gipsies  lent  me  garments,  but  such  ragged  ones  that  the 
light  of  my  angel  body  shone  through  the  holes.  And 
the  people  were  afraid. 

FIRST   ANGEL.     You   have   made    a    mistake.     You 
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should  have  borrowed  a  cloak  without  holes.  The 
king's  robe  would  have  been  better — that  has  not  a 
patch  on  it. 

SECOND  ANGEL.  But  the  gipsies  would  sooner  lend 
theirs. 

SCENE  IV. 

ANGELICAS  wandering  on  a  common.  He  is  dressed  in 
rags,  and  his  eyes  are  covered  with  a  veil  botmd 
across  them.  He  sits  down  upon  a  stone  and  speaks 
to  himself. 

ANGELICAS.  I  took  a  dark  stain  and  rubbed  it  over 
the  parts  of  my  body  which  showed  through  the  rags, 
covering  all  the  chinks  of  my  glory.  But  when  I 
crossed  a  stream  the  stain  was  washed  from  my  feet, 
which  shone  like  fire.  Though  the  people  crowded 
round  me,  the  mothers  kept  tight  hold  of  their  babes. 
And  light  shone  from  my  eyes.  Over  them  I  bound  a 
veil.  And  now  I  wander  lonely  in  the  mist  with  none 
to  whom  to  minister. 
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SCENE  V. 
At  the  Court  of  Heaven. 

ARCHANGEL  (to  ANGELICAS,  still  wearing  his  rags). 
Are  you  learning  the  nature  of  men,  that  you  may  win 
their  hearts  and  serve  them  as  you  wanted  to  do  ? 

ANGELICAS.  I  hid  my  glory,  but  I  found  theirs. 
Sitting  round  me  on  winter  nights  their  faces  shone  as 
from  a  sun  within.  I  recognised  the  child  of  God.  / 
must  indeed  learn  of  them. 

FIRST  ANGEL.     'Twas  thy  reflection. 

SECOND  ANGEL.     Or  the  camp  firelight. 

ARCHANGEL.     You  are  impossible. 

AN  ANGEL  WITH  A  BROKEN  WING  (whispering). 
There  is  one  thing  more  that  you  can  do.  Fall ! 

SCENE  VI. 

ANGELICAS  (seated  on  the  stone^  in  the  moonlight).  I 
did  as  the  last  one  whispered,  and  I  fell.  I  found 
myself  on  earth,  without  wings,  without  brightness. 
And  I  lived  with  the  gipsies.  And  the  women  trusted 
me  with  their  children. 

One  day  two  respectable  citizens  passed  by  the 
gipsy-camp,  and,  seeing  me,  one  said  to  the  other : 
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"That  fellow  is  always  loafing  about.  I  shall 
prosecute  him." 

"  For  what  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  For  being  without  visible  means  of  subsistence." 

I  roared  with  laughter,  hearing  this. 

Sometimes  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  they  refused  me 
bread  or  water — unless  they  believed  that  I  had  more 
than  enough  of  something  better.  Had  I  possessed  a 
bed,  doubtless  I  should  have  been  welcome  to  a  hole  in 
their  straw-heap. 

[ffa  rises  from  the  stone. 

I  am  learning  to  understand  men — bad  and  good — 
but  these? — these  baffle  me.  I  will  make  friends  with 
philanthropical  capitalists — how  difficult  to  my  tongue, 
those  words — and  with  sanctified  millionaires. 


SCENE  VII. 

At  the  Court  in  Heaven. 

There  is  laughter. 

FIRST  ANGEL.     Can't  you  see  him  ? 

SECOND  ANGEL.  Lend  me  your  third-dimension 
glasses.  I  see  a  sad  and  lovely  one,  wistfully  gazing 
with  eyes  full  of  fire,  walking  to  the  front  pew  of  the 
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church  with  his  friend  Sir  Godlie  Swetter,  the  church- 
warden, in  top-hat,  prayer-book  in  hand,  and  a  three- 
penny bit  in  his  pocket. 

THE  ANGEL  WITH  THE  BROKEN  WING.  I  didn't 
think  of  that,  though  I  spoke  of  falling. 

OTHERS.     I  wish  he  had  stopped  with  the  gipsies. 

ARCHANGEL.     Really — he  goes  beyond  everything. 


HOUSE    OF    MAN 


ORTHOS,  a  man. 
MF.TA,  a  woman. 


A  BEGGAR-GIRL. 
A  PHANTOM. 


A  CROWD. 

SCENE   I. 

ORTHOS  and  META  are  seen  walking  in  the  unfinished 
garden  of  a  great  house,  some  doors  and  windows  of 
which  appear.  ORTHOS  is  wearing  a  large  cloak  of 
a  rich  dark  brown  over  some  unconventiojial  dress. 
META  in  a  simple  wool  gown  of  a  very  beaiitifiu 
blne^  with  a  girdle.  Over  long  brown  hair  a  light 
kerchief. 

ORTHOS.  At  last  the  house  is  finished — the  house  of 
my  dreams.  What  years  it  has  taken  to  build.  It  is 
difficult  to  realise  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done. 

META.  As  for  me,  I  fear  that  I  have  shown  much 
impatience.  The  waiting  has  seemed  long. 
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ORTHOS.  You  hardly  realised  how  comprehensive 
was  the  scale  of  my  plan.  Inclusiveness  was  my  aim, 
and  perfection — nothing  short  of  that.  Now  I  will  show 
you  all. 

META.     What  have  you  called  the  house  ? 

ORTHOS.     House  of  Man. 

META.  But  how  vast  it  is !  What  space  it  covers ! 
What  numberless  doors  and  windows  ! 

ORTHOS.     You  would  not  have  it  for  ourselves  alone. 

META.     You  have  made  room  for  hundreds. 

ORTHOS.     Yes,  hundreds. 

\They  walk  through  the  rooms. 

ORTHOS.  There  are  rooms  for  as  many  children  as 
the  flowers ;  and  gardens  for  them. 

META.  For  whom  are  all  these  strange  delightful 
rooms  ? 

ORTHOS.  Those — curtained  with  deepest  purples,  and 
lit  by  soft  blue  lamps  like  stars — those  are  for  the 

Dreamers. 

***** 

And  the  halls  with  fires  burning  on  open  hearths,  those 
with  the  doors  always  open,  are  for  the  Strangers. 

-x-  -::-  -;;-  •::-  # 

And  those  rooms  are  for  the  poor  and  sick.     They  are 
softly  cushioned,  and  see  what  flowers  are  there !   and 
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those  people  sitting  in  the  shadows  are  the  Visionaries 
and  the  Musicians  to  help  to  carry  away  the  sick  in  body 
or  mind. 

META.     And  what,  love,  is  that  one  room  ? 

ORTHOS.  I  made  a  room  for  the  Sorrowful  where 
they  may  weep  unseen,  a  room  cool  and  dark,  curtained 
by  green  boughs. 

META.    And  where  are  our  rooms  ? 

ORTHOS.  Oh,  Meta  !  I  have  forgotten  our  rooms. 
Pardon  me.  Do  not  weep,  dear. 

META  (pulling  herself  together).  I  am  wearied  out. 
We  have  walked  for  some  way,  remember.  And  now,  to 
have  no  place  of  my  own  to  rest  in.  ...  I  know  where 
I  will  go.  I  will  go  to  the  Sorrowful.  In  the  lovely 
room  you  made  for  them  I'll  rest. 

[ORTHOS  runs  back  a  little  way,  returning  breathlessly. 

ORTHOS.  Alas !  the  rooms  of  Sorrow  are  filled. 
There's  not  a  corner  left  empty. 

META  (shedding  tears).  Find  but  some  place  in  which 
to  hide  these. 

ORTHOS.  We  will  go  down  to  the  stables — those 
beautiful  clean  stalls  I  built.  Hide  your  face  in  your 
hair,  Meta. 

[Again  he  hastens  on  and  comes  back  running. 

ORTHOS.     The  stalls  are  all  filled  with  soldiers.     Let 
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us    go   down    to   the   woods.      Wrap   yourself    in    my 
cloak. 

[They  walk  on  for  a  little  way.     Suddenly  ORTHOS 
stops  abruptly ',  looking  ahead.     META  too  looks 
anxiously  forward.     They  both  stand  still. 
META.     The  woods  have  been  all  cut  down  to  build 
that  house  of  yours. 

ORTHOS.     We  will  go  down  to  the  mine. 

\They  go  on.     Again  they  look  ahead. 

ORTHOS.      The  mine  is  flooded.     What  misfortune  ! 

See,  the  water  flows  out  of  it.     And  it  is  beginning  to 

snow.     Come  nearer,  my  cloak  is  wide — it  will  serve  for 

us  both. 

META.     WTe  will  return  to  the  house — if  like  beggars 
we  go. 

ORTHOS.     But  the  path  is  hidden  now. 
META.     A  hut  of  our  own  would  have  been  better. 
Pardon  me,  I  must  not  speak  like  that. 

[They  turn  and  walk  towards  the  house. 
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SCENE  II. 

ORTHOS   and  META  are  standing  in  the  snow  outside  a 
small  door.     They  knock.     A  BEGGAR-GIRL  comes  to 

the  door.  * 

BEGGAR-GIRL.     We  can't  have  any  beggars  here. 

ORTHOS.  But  listen,  my  good  girl.  I  am  really  the 
master  of  this  house — the  builder,  at  all  events.  Yes,  I 
built  it. 

GIRL.  Why  don't  you  walk  in  at  the  front  door,  then  ? 
Did  you  build  more  dangerous-like  at  the  front  than  the 
back? 

ORTHOS.  In  my  house  there  are  no  front  and  no 
back  doors — some  face  East,  some  West — some  are 
large,  some  small. 

GIRL.  Well !  why  don't  you  go  to  a  large  door  ? — 
why  not  to  the  largest  door  of  all  ? 

META.  We  were  out  in  the  snow-storm  and  would 
like  to  change  our  wet  shoes  out  of  sight. 

GIRL.     Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  such  tales. 

\Holds  the  door  against  them. 

ORTHOS.  But  listen !  Why  can't  you  let  us  in 
whoever  we  may  be.  We  are  tired  and  wet  and  cold — 
don't  you  see  ? 
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GIRL.     We  want  no  beggars  here. 

ORTHOS.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  there  were 
rooms  designed  purposely  for  beggars  and  gipsies  in  my 
great  plan.  You  remember,  don't  you,  Meta. 

META.     Indeed  I  do. 

[A  pause. 

META.  We  are  hungry.  Give  us  anyhow  a  bit  of 
bread. 

GIRL.    Nay,  get  out.     ( She  bangs  the  door  in  thtir faces. ) 
[Music  is  heard  within.     ORTHOS  taps  at  a  window. 

ORTHOS.     Let  us  in. 

A  VOICE.     Who  is  there  ? 

ORTHOS.     Meta  and  Orthos. 

VOICE.     I  never  heard  your  names. 

ORTHOS.     I  built  this  house. 

META  (aside.)  Couldn't  you  leave  out  that  and 
simply  say  we  are  lost  folk. 

ORTHOS.     We  are  lost 

VOICE.     Go  to  the  stables. 

ORTHOS.  We  have  been  there — they  are  full  of 
soldiers. 

VOICE.  I'm  sorry,  but  really  there's  no  room  here — 
none  at  ali. 

ANOTHER  VOICE.  I  believe  it's  the  fellow  who  was 
seen  cutting  down  the  trees. 
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ORTHOS.     Could  you  lend  us  a  lantern 

[Silence. 
[ORTHOS  and  META  wander  on  in  darkness. 

*  *  *  * 

The  shadow  of  a  house  is  thrown  across  their  path. 
The  shadow  stands  upright. 

META.  Ah  !  we  have  come  round  to  the  house  again. 
No.  It  is  the  shadow  of  it. 

ORTHOS.  But  how  real  it  looks  ! — almost  as  if  we 
might  walk  in  at  the  doors. 

[META  goes  through  one  of  the  doorways. 

META.  See  !  One  can  enter.  (She  goes  in  and  out. 
ORTHOS  does  the  same  several  times.) 

ORTHOS.     Yet  it  is  not  substantial. 

META.  One  might  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  very 
pattern  of  your  house. 

ORTHOS.  It  exactly  resembles  a  house  I  saw  in  a 
dream.  And  indeed  I  think  I  must  have  unconsciously 
taken  it  for  my  model. 
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SCENK  III. 

ORTHOS  and  META  are  standing  in  a  large  room  in  the 
Shadow  House.  The  walls  appear  as  purple-grey 
mist.  There  are  soft  cloud-like  couches.  Upcn  a 
white  table  stand  pots  of  flowers,  growing— violets, 
hyacinths,  and  otJ>ers. 

META.  Flowers !  I  wonder"  whether  one  can  touch 
them  and  smell  them.  (Goes  up  to  them.}  Ah  !  I 
never  knew  that  anything  could  be  so  sweet.  (She 
hangs  over  them  enraptured.  Presently  goes  on  to  another 
table  upon  which  are  found  great  bunches  of  large  purple 
grapes  with  their  leaves.}  Here  are  grapes  !  I  wonder 
whether  one  can  eat  them. 

[They  both  eat. 

ORTHOS.  There  is  no  very  great  difference  between 
a  Shadow  House  and  any  other.  Or  rather  the  difference 
seems  to  be  in  ourselves.  One  feels  so  light.  Don't 
you  find  that,  Meta?  I  wonder  whether  we  can  kiss 
just  the  same. 

[They  kiss. 

META.  There  was  no  particular  difficulty  about  that. 
Let  us  stay  and  live  here,  for  though  the  house  has 
more  rooms  than  we  need,  that  is  better  than  not 
enough. 
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ORTHOS.     I've  no  doubt  it  will  be  filled  in  time. 

META.  Not  for  some  time.  For  I  imagine  that  the 
people  at  the  other  house  prefer  that  to  this. 

ORTHOS.  O  yes.  Some  of  those,  perhaps,  who  take 
no  notice  of  the  name  I  gave,  and  call  it  "  Whcre-wc-arc 
House." 

At  the  same  time  I  think  I  will  run  down  to  the  stalls 
to  see  whether  any  of  the  soldiers  would  like  to  come. 
Remember  how  crowded  they  were. 

[He  goes  out  at  one  of  the  doors. 


SCENE  IV. 
(The  same.) 

ORTHOS.  None  of  them  will  come.  For  one  reason, 
they  refuse  to  believe  that  a  shadow  is  anything  but 
flat.  One  man  said  that  if  he  could  get  into  it,  he 
would  be  chilled  to  death  in  a  mist-house. 

META.  Did  you  tell  him  how,  on  the  contrary,  one 
is  full  of  warmth  and  vitality  here,  and  did  you  tell  him 
about  the  grapes  and  the  flowers  ? 

ORTHOS.  I  did — or  I  tried— but  couldn't  find  a  word 
to  describe  the  fruit.  They  will  not  believe  that  we  did 
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actually  enjoy  eating  it,  and  seeing  and  smelling  and 
touching  the  flowers.  How  sweet — with]  what  a  divine 
extraordinary  sweetness — were  those  flowers.  And 
when  we  kissed  in  this  place  I  felt  an  ecstasy  like 
nothing  known  before. 

META.  And  all  we  did  and  thought  and  felt  seemed 
charged  with  the  lightning  force.  Our  very  blood  was 
alive  and  sang  to  us.  So  after  all  our  lot  may  be  the 
best.  And  we  are  not  lonely  here.  While  you  were 
away,  Orthos,  I  met,  walking  about  the  passages  and 
staircases,  some  of  the  people  I  had  thought  dead — 
gracious  and  lovely  people — children  among  them. 
They  greeted  me  with  smiles.  They  went  as  if  they 
walked  in  a  happy  sleep.  They  never  go  out,  it  seems 
— at  least  not  in  the  way  we  do — but  the  house  has 
stairways  to  the  clouds.  And  I  heard  well-known  music 
— long-ago  airs — music  I  had  despaired  of  ever  hearing 
again,  and,  so  strange — I  found  several  things  that  I 
had  utterly  lost. 

Yes — the  house  is  far  from  lonely. 

ORTHOS  (who  has  been  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts  > 
pacing  about  the  room).  Do  you  know  I  can't  bear  just 
to  enjoy  it  for  ourselves.  Let  us  go  down  to  the  Real 
House  and  ask  some  of  the  more  daring  ones  to  come 
up.  Surely  the  Dreamers  will  come — and  the  Pioneers. 
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META.     For   my   part,  I   feel   inclined   to  let  them 
alone. 

ORTHOS.     Well,  I'll  just  run  down  and  try.  ( Goes.) 


SCENE  V. 
(The  Same.) 

ORTHOS.  None  of  them  will  come.  I  argued  with 
them  for  quite  a  long  time.  Oh,  they  had  a  great  deal  to 
say';  and  as  for  me,  words  failed  when  I  came  to 
describing  it  all,  One  of  the  actors  came  as  far  as  the 
gate  and  then  said :  "  I  knew  it  was  all  mist,"  and 
turned  back.  I  told  him  how  we  had  walked  all  about 
the  inside  of  the  house.  It  was  no  good.  And  the 
general  feeling  is  that  we  are  pretending  our  happiness 
or  deceiving  ourselves.  Oh,  but  the  children.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you — especially  the  very  little  ones. 

META.  I  know — they  are  here  already.  They  run 
in  and  out  playing  Hide  and  Seek  all  over  both  the 
houses. 

Let  us  stay  here  and  let  the  others  do  as  they  will. 
When  they  need  a  house  as  greatly  as  we  do  they  will 
come  to  this.  We  should  never  have  found  it  if  we 
had  not  been  wandering  about  in  the  cold.  And  we 
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should   never  have  thought  of  trying   to   enter  it  had 
there  not  been  so  great  a  longing  for  rest. 

ORTHOS.  And  so  we  should  never  have  known  how 
beautiful  it  is — how  infinitely  surpassing  the  other  house 
that  I  built  with  such  care  and  thought.  Oh,  Meta  ! 
Oh,  if  I  could  have  all  that  time  back  again  ! 

META  (dreamily).  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  way  it  is 
the  other  house. 

ORTHOS,  No.  This  existed  long  before  the  other. 
Remember  I  saw  it  in  a  dream  before  I  began  to  build 
at  all.  But  it  is  possible  that  I  should  not  value  this  as 
I  do  if  I  had  not  devoted  so  much  of  my  life  and  hopes 
on  the  other — which  certainly  is  not  to  be  despised. 

META.  It  is  to  be  revered.  And  you  always  said 
you  would  dedicate  it  to  some  great  power.  We  forgot 
the  dedication. 

ORTHOS.  You  forget  that  our  guests  would  not  let  us 
in.  However,  they  were  more  friendly  the  last  time  I 
went  down. 

(A  phantom  appears  carrying  a  cup  filed  with  water?) 

PHANTOM.  The  Builder  of  Dreams  sends  you  a  sign. 
This  water  is  holy. 

[ORTHOS  takes  the  cup. 
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SCENE  V. 

ORTHOS  and  MET  A  stand  one  on  each  side  of  a  wide  stone 
hearth  in  the  House  of  Man.  A  crowd,  blurred  in 
the  dark  shadows,  presses  forward  a  little  way  off. 
ORTHOS,  taking  some  steps  forward,  lifts  the  cup  into 
the  firelight  which  flashes  in  it,  then  slowly  pours  the 
holy  water  on  to  the  hearthstone,  throwing  some 
last  drops  into  the  fire  which  sends  up  flame  of 
gorgeous  colours. 

ORTHOS.  O  House  of  Man,  I  consecrate  you  and  all 
you  contain  down  to  the  smallest  cradle.  Your  eaves 
with  their  birds,  your  cloud  of  smoke  above  — 

The  words  spoken  in  you, 

The  acts  done  within  you, 

The  thoughts  whose  colours  glow  in  you, 

Whose  incense  rises  in  you. 

I  dedicate  your  spaces, 

Your  times  and  your  seasons, 

Your  comings  and  your  goings 

Your  wakings  and  your  sleeping, 

To  the  Great  House  Beyond 

Made  without  hands, 

Built  without  stones. 
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J.V  FIVE  SCENES. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

ZOE A  woman. 

AURION  ....     Her  dream  hero. 
AN  OCCULT  VOICE. 
A  CROWD. 

SCENE  I. 

ZOE,  in  a  dress  of  deep  crimson,  is  seated  by  the  side  of  a 
wood  fire  in  a  wide  hearth.  The  firelit  room  is 
simply  furnished ;  on  the  walls  shine  pictures  and 
mitsical  instruments ;  brightly  coloured  books  gleam 
from  their  shelves.  There  are  flowers.  Next  to  her 
is  an  empty  chair.  THE  VOICE  speaks  near  her. 

THE  VOICE.  I  told  you  long  ago  that  nothing  was 
impossible  to  Faith,  whose  deputy  I  am.  I  said  Believe 
what  you  wish,  your  wish  being  good;  and,  moreover, 
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act  as  though  you  believed,  to  the  very  conclusion  of  the 
argument. 

ZOE.  I  told  you  my  heart's  desire.  It  was  to  meet 
in  the  world  of  Reality,  Aurion,  of  whom  you  have  told 
me  that  he  was  born  under  the  same  star.  Of  whom 
you  tell  me  from  time  to  time  other  things. 

THE  VOICE.  And  I  said  to  you,  "  Even  before 
framing  your  wish  begin  to  prepare  yourself  for  its 
fulfilment.  To  have  a  place  ready  for  him."  You  did 
so.  You  made  your  home  as  beautiful  as  it  could  be. 
You  unearthed  your  buried  talents  to  adorn  it,  till  now 
upon  these  walls  one  sees  landscapes  and  faces,  come 
from  looking  deeply  into  Beauty ;  music  and  flowers  are 
there ;  books,  and  the  types  of  what  is  rare  in  the  world. 
Over  the  door  you  wrote  at  my  dictation : 

"ABANDON  DOUBT  ALL  YE  WHO  ENTER  HERE." 

Every  day  you  kept  burning  a  bright  fire  lest  he  should 
come  suddenly. 

But  see  what  is  happening.  Intent  on  your  one 
purpose,  ever  striving  towards  a  greater  perfection  in 
your  house,  you  have  let  Time  pass.  Do  you  realise 
that  your  youth  and  beauty  have  gone  with  him — nearly 
all  your  life,  spent  in  dedication,  in  preparation  for  what 
has  never  come?  Delay  no  longer,  Zoe.  Wish  now 
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your  wish — or  rather  work  your  wish,  for  remember,  you 
must  act  as  though  your  wish  were  a  fact,  a  law. 


SCENE  II. 
/;;  the  garden. 

OE  is  seated  by  a  table  upon  which  is  spread  food 
glittering  in  the  sunshine  of  early  morning. 

ZOE.     I  am  glad  he  is  coming  in  the  early  morning. 


SCENE  III. 
The  Garden. 

ZOE  (who  is  standing  in  the  sunshine  of  midday}.     He 
will  come  with  the  sun  at  his  height. 

SCENE  IV. 

ZOE  (//  is  evening).     The  afternoon  was  long — how 
beautiful  his  coming  in  the  evening  will  be. 

[She  prepares  an  evening  meal  with  flowers  that  draw 
the  colours  of  the  sunset  to  their  own. 
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SCENE  V. 

ZOE  (later}.     It  has  grown  quite  dark. 

[She  goes  within  as  if  rehictant ;  puts  logs  upon  the 
fire  which  blazes ;  brings  red  wine,  a  white  loaf, 
honey  and  fruit. 

It  is  night  and  he  has  not  come.  Yet  my  secret  Voice 
—Faith's  message— would  say  that  he  must  have  come. 
He  is  here.  (Loitder)  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  my 
Beloved.  You  must  be  tired.  Sit  down  and  rest. 

[The  empty  chair  glitters  in  the  firelight. 
ZOE.     I  will   bring   a   lamp   so   that  I  may  see  you 
better.     (Brings  one.) 

[Blank  nothingness  gapes  at  her.     She  takes  the  lamp 
away.     She  pours  red  wine  into  a  cup.     She 
holds  the  cup  of  wine  out  to  the  darkness. 
You  will  not  take  it.     Eat  something  now. 

[The  bread  and  fruit  shine  like  still,  white  flame. 

She  takes  a  harp  and  plays 

[She  becomes  entranced  and  dreams.  In  her  dream 
she  plays  on.  AURION  appears — in  purple 
cloak  half  seen,  shadowed  with  the  mist  of 
dream.  Only  his  face  is  very  clear.  The  music 
falls  low  so  that  his  voice  can  be  heard  above  it. 
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AURION  (bending  down  and  kissing  ZOE'S  sleeping  face). 
I  cannot  stay,  Zoe;  I  cannot  share  the  Sense  World 
with  you.  I  belong  to  Dreams,  that  are  holding  me 
even  now,  that  claim  the  real  Reality.  Yet  it  has  not 

been  all  in  vain.     Presently  yon  will  hear  my  knock. 
•::-  *  -»  # 

[A  knocking  at  the  door. 

ZOE  (waking).  My  dream  .and  the  sense  of  destiny 
tell  me  whose  knock  it  is.  Come  in.  (At  the  same  time 
she  goes  and  opens  the  door.  She  gasps.)  I  thought  he 
knocked.  Who  are  all  these  ? 

[The  open  door  shows  a  crowd  of  people,  of  the  sick, 
the  old,  the  insane,   of  crying   babes,   refugees, 
tramps,  soldiers   dropping  from   war,  lost  and 
homeless  animals,  and  hungry  birds. 
ZOE  (with  despair).     Is  it  Christmas  ? 
THE  VOICE.     It  is  always  Christmas.     Welcome  these 
you  have  been  preparing  for  all  your  life,  though  you 
did  not  know. 

[ZoE  takes  a  few  moments  to  steady  herself.     The 

door  falls  sJmt. 

ZOE.  Nay.  Is  Destiny  mocking  me?  I  prepared 
for  one — one  only — for  the  greatest,  richest  heart  in  the 
world. 

THE  VOICE.     Then  he  has  enough.     These  want  fire 
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and  wine  and  music  and  colour  and  all  those  things  that 
burn  and  cry  and  dance  in  the  home  of  your  heart  ?  Do 
not  think,  Child,  that  Faith  has  been  deceiving  you. 
Do  not  grudge  them  the  symbols — you  who  possess  the 
Reality — the  Dream  more  real  than  waking.  Open  to 
him — to  Aurion,  the  child  of  To-morrow,  the  gate  of 
your  dream.  Warm  them  by  the  fire  prepared  for  him. 
Heal  them  by  the  charms  made  to  be  sung  for  him. 

[A  knocking  at  the  door.  ZOE  goes  and  opens  it. 
The  crowd  stand  there  as  before.  The  people 
hold  out  their  arms.  The  children  cry.  The 
animals  and  birds  utter  their  cries.  She  goes 
out  to  them,  and  smiling  leads  them  in,  one  by 
Ofie,  touching  them  as  if  they  were  clean  and 
beautiful — brings  them  to  the  great  fire,  and 
kisses  their  tears. 

ZOE.     In   each   face   I   see   another   face,  and  in   a 
moment  it  is  gone.     The  face  of  Aurion  sleeping. 
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Time  Transmuter. 

Life  demands  of  the  Years  the  fruits  of  their  Youth. 
The  Voices  of  the  Years  reply. 

VOICES  OF      "  O  Life,  what  hast  Thou  come  to  say  ?  " 
THE  YEARS. 

THE  VOICE     "  Repay  to  me  my  precious  boon, 
OF  LIFE.  Ye  years  who  came  along  my  way, 

Thro'  golden  dawn,  thro'  silver  moon, 
Unto    my   toll-gate."      (A  far-away 
Voice.)     "  Ere  the  noon 

Some  hours  were  lost  upon  the  track." 
THE  VOICE         "Those  in  my  sacred  caverns  dream." 
OF  MEMORY. 

THE  VOICES    "  But  we  thy  gifts  transformed  give  back, 
OF  CHANGE        O  jealous  Life,  to  thee  supreme." 
AND  GROWTH. 
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LIFE.  "Show   me   through    breaking   mist   of 

Spring 
The   flowers    that   filled    your    baby 

hands." 
A  VOICE.         "  I  changed  them  into  bells  to  ring 

Thy  news,  O  Life,  to  lifeless  lands." 

ANOTHER        "  These    from    the    gleaming   meadow 
VOICE.  camps 

Were  gathered  ;  with  the  first  sunbeam 
I  wrought  them  into  golden  lamps 
To  guide  the  wanderers  in  a  dream," 

LIFE.  "  Where  is  thy  dew,  thy  morning  gem  ?" 

A  VOICE.  "  I  lost  the  dewdrops  from  my  store, 

But  here  are  rosaries  of  them — 

Wild  beads  the  wind  tells  evermore." 


LIFE.  "  What  made  ye  of  the  languid  dance  ?— 

Of  glamour's  veil?"  (A  Voice.)  "The 

waltzing  feet 

Have  glided  onwards  to  a  trance, 
Where  chosen  spirits  closelier  meet." 
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LIFE.  "  What  have  you  done  with  all  your  joy  ?" 

A  VOICE.  "  Each  joy  I  covered  with  a  tear 

To  keep  it  salt  and  from  alloy, 

And  lest  its  light  should  disappear." 

LIFE,  "  What  hast  thou  done  with  all  thy  tears?" 

A  VOICE.  "  They  fell.      But   falling   they  were 

grace 

For  children  of  the  lowlier  race 
In  leafy  and  in  grassy  spheres." 

LIFE.  "What  hast  thou  done  with  that  cold 

sword 
I  drove  through  soul  and  breast  and 

brain, 

Cleaving  thy  very  tears  in  twain?" 
A  -VOICE.        "  I  keep  it  still  to  rend  the  cord 

That  holds  my  heart  from  hearts  in 
pain." 


LIFE  "  Those  kisses  that  a  vanquished  fate 

(to  the  same).          Let  dawn  upon  thy  lips  and. brow, 
Hast  thou  kept  them  inviolate  ? 

O  hast  thou  held  them  safe  till  now?" 
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THE  VOICE. 


LIFE. 

THE  VOICE 

MATERNAL. 

ANOTHER 

VOICE 


LIFE 
(to  another). 

THE  VOICE. 

LIFE 

(to  the  same). 
THE  VOICE. 


"  I  took  those  kisses  from  my  lips 
Kneeling.     I  wove  them  into  rays 

To  give  some  planet  in  eclipse, 
Or  to  some  moon  in  dying  phase." 

"Where  is  he  from  Creation's  deep?" 
"  I  sent  him  forth  on  living  tides." 

"  But  him  that  was  to  be  I  keep. 
Fate  lost  him — yet  in  me  he  hides. 

In  me  he  laughs  and  weeps  all  day, 
He  beckons  through  my  eyes  with  glee 

To  other  children  at  their  play, 
Until  they  turn  and  follow  me." 

"  What  is  thy  answer  to  my  claim — 
That  cry  of  shadows  for  a  name — 

The  broken  promise  of  thy  blood?" 
"  Alas  !  I  turned  them  into  flame." 

"  Where  is  thy  wine,  thy  crimson  wine  ?" 

"  Unto  the  grapes  I  charmed  it  back — 
I  drove  it  red  into  the  vine 

For   fear  the  vineyard   trees  should 
lack." 
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LIFE.  "With  thy  wheat  bread  what  hast  thou 

done?" 

THE  VOICE.          "  I  chanted  it  into  the  corn ; 
I  sang  it  back  into  the  sun 

That  a  new  harvest  might  be  born." 

LIFE.  "  What  did  ye,  children,  with  My  key— 

The  key  that  fits  into  a  star 
Called  Mystery,  that  shines  afar  ?  " 
THE  VOICES          "  Unturned  we  give  it  back  to  thee." 
OF  THE  YEARS. 


Colour 


i 


SPIRIT  of  a  fleeting  charm 
Shining  round  the  fairy-tale 
By  the  fire  of  hallowed  night 

Hail  to  thee,  O  hail ! 
Sound  thy  flaming,  still  alarm 
Out  of  Sunset ;  pierce  the  veil 
Of  enchanted  mist-lands  pale. 
Come  unto  me,  for  my  sight 
Longeth  for  thy  strange  delight. 

Thro'  long  glens  where  roses  live 
I  have  searched  thee,  and  above 
Seen  the  trepid  woodland  dove 
Flash  and  make  thee  fugitive. 
Lightning,  broke  from  cloudy  mine, 
Showed  thee  sudden  as  a  sign. 


COLOUR 

Thou  lingerest  thro'  the  glowing  line 

Of  the  fox-glove  sentinels 

Breasted  with  their  soundless  bells. 

Thou  burnest  down  beneath  the  pines 

In  the  rhododendron  dells. 
Glad  my  sight,  O  colour  bright, 
Glad  mine  eyes  with  swift  delight. 


I  sought  the  lustrous  Southern  mornings 
For  thee  ;  (the  Eastern  journeys  bright 
Whence  thou  wert  glittering  far  away), 
Held  thee  in  precious  stone — in  ray 
Of  many  a  gleaming  crystal  star. 
I  lost  thee  in  the  waxing  light 

Of  the  lands  of  Havilah, 

Ophir,  Ethiopia, 
Within  one  flame  of  golden  fire 
I  lost  the  tongues  of  my  desire. 


I  followed  thee  to  hearts  of  shells, 
To  breasts  of  pearls  below  the  deep, 
I  flew  with  thee  to  lands  of  sleep. 
I  drew  thee  from  the  days  of  old 
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COLOUR 

Ere  Fortune  tendered  her  farewells, 
Ere  Fate  let  fall  her  robe  of  gold, 
Colour  fair,  in  thy  flight, 
Soothe  my  soul  with  thy  delight. 


II 

Fade — afading  is  thy  power, 
And  thy  soul — a  robbed  flower — 
Yields  its  rays  to  the  pale  hour. 
Now  thou'rt  found  on  cheeks  unkist, 
On  the  lips  that  sigh  "  Remember." 
Found  when  Evening  lays  her  mist, 
When  Autumn  leaves  hang  to  December. 
When  the  harper  sits  him  fey, 
When  the  ring  is  laid  away, 
Where  once-dear  withered  pages  break 
And  a  prest  brown  rose  forsake. 
Thou'rt  found  beneath  an  oaken  lid, 
With  shadows  of  fair  dresses  hid 
In  a  haunted  castle-room, 
Where  still  ghosts  'mid  yew-tree  gloom 
Ever  keep  the  treasure's  tomb. 
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COLOUR 

Some  dear  book  that  crumbles  there 

And  pictured  generation 
Feel  thy  spell,  and,  one  by  one, 
Follow  on  thy  stealing  air. 
Thou  hast  lost  thine  early  fire, 
Lull  mine  eyes  from  my  desire. 


Ill 

To  Colour  Faded. 

Where  the  spider  keeps  her  wool, 
Where  the  cellared  store  lies  cool, 
When  the  ice  is  on  the  pool, 
When  the  snow  has  buried  sound, 
When  the  moon  has  washed  the  drowned, 
Where  the  lunar  children  gaze, 
Where  blind  eyes  have  built  a  maze, 
Here  mine  eyes  fail,  all  alone, 
Soul  of  Colour,  thou  hast  flown. 
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On  the  Tide 

i 

Nature— The  Old  World. 

IN  dream  I  saw  a  lovely  sight ; 

A  vessel  like  a  flowering  tree 
Borne-on  by  leaves,  great  leaves  of  light. 

"  The  Wildness  "  was  her  name  to  see. 

Her  figure-head  to  the  sun  was  bowed 
And  her  breathing  sails  made  sweetness  flow. 

Golden  above  her  flew  a  cloud, 
And  dust  of  stars  was  blue  below. 


II 

Civilization. 

I  see  a  ship  with  sails  of  flame 
Burning  down  the  Thames  all  day. 

Upon  its  side  the  gilded  name 
"The  Civilized"— I  turn  away. 
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ON    THE    TIDE 

For  I  mark  that  the  wind-inveigling  flames 

Consume  the  vessel  that  they  speed, 
And  they  eat  with  iron  the  banks  of  Thames, 

And  send  knives  to  the  grass  and  the  willow-weed. 

By  wheels  alive  the  ship  is  manned 
Whose  bleeding  limbs  drip  horrid  oil. 

I  see  no  figure-head.     A  hand 
Is  stretching  forth — a  greedy  coil. 

She  sinks  !  lo  !  a  like  ship  appears 

Which,  as  the  first,  will  soon  be  wrecked. 

She  glides  upon  the  other's  tears 
With  ruby  "  Danger  "  gaily  decked. 


Ill 
The  Future —  Utopia —  The  new  Heaven  and  Earth. 

The  fairest  vessel  hove  to  view, 

Propelled  by  great  bird-wings,  snow-white. 
Betimes  along  the  air  she  flew, 

Betimes  along  the  river  bright. 


ON    THE    TIDE 

Upon  her  deck  a  crowd  that  spread, 
Men,  angels,  birds — all  creatures  wild 

Sang  praises  to  their  Figure-Head — 
The  Figure-Head  was  of  a  Child. 

Around  the  ship  an  arching  prism 
Was  painting  seven  shining  names. 

The  mingled  waters  are  her  chrism 
Of  Ganges,  Amazon,  and  Thames. 

Waking,  that  ship  I  cannot  see. 

I  dream,  and  lo  !  the  white  sails  pass 
Her  prow  towards  the  estuary — 

Through  that  great  field  where  London  was. 
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Departure 


The  flowers  have  lost  their  magic  ; 

The  stars  and  the  waters  have  lost  their  sheen  ; 
And  the  woods  have  hushed  their  music  ; 

And  the  day  wears  moonlight-green. 

ENTRANCED  we  stood  that  night  of  Ending.     Seers 
Of  Sorrow's  omen  under  Evening's  spell ; 
There  by  the  door  we  stayed  and  spoke  Farewell, 
Yet  out  among  the  daisies  of  the  meadow 
I  saw  you  moving  like  a  wandered  shadow; 
I  wept,  and  saw  you  don  a  cloak  of  tears. 
You  knelt  amid  the  stalks  and  drew  the  bright 
Essence  from  every  flower  to  the  last  drop, 
You  dipt  your  hands  in  streams  of  pure  delight 
And  stole  their  clinging  beams,  and  made  them  stop. 
Your  shadow  kissed  the  trees — in  farewell  rite, 
And  charmed  from  every  Leafy  One  her  sprite. 


DEPARTURE 

When  you  yourself  were  gone  and  night  was  speeding 

Till  Dawn,  Night's  wound,  was  slow  her  glory  spreading, 

I  saw  you  still  upon  the  hill-top  hoary 

Moving  away — your  Shadow  and  yet  you. 

You  turned,  and  thrust  your  hand  into  the  East 

And  took  the  sun,  and  put  it  in  your  breast, 

And  passed  along  the  Fading  of  the  Dew. 

The  flowers  have  lost  their  magic  ; 

The  stars  and  the  waters  have  lost  their  sheen  ; 
And  the  woods  have  hushed  their  music  ; 

And  the  day  wears  moonlight-green. 
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The  Dream- World 

IN  all  that  wakes  there  hidden  lies 
Its  dream,  awaking  things  would  find. 
Men  seek  it  in  the  earth  and  skies, 
Seek  it  in  shadows  of  the  mind. 
And  every  eye  to  Dreamland  turns, 
Yes,  every  heart  for  Dreamland  yearns 
As  you  and  I  seek  Paradise. 

In  many  ways  men  strive  to  dream 

And  by  the  dream  escape, 
They  follow  it  thro'  Beauty's  scheme 
Or  draw  it  from  the  grape — 
Feel  it  when  Smoke  takes  shape  ; 
In  crystals  look  ;  drink  herbs  divine  ; 
Or  haply  seize  its  flame  ashine 
On  broken  cups — a  few  have  strove 
To  seek  it  by  the  ways  of  Love. 
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THE    DREAM-WORLD 

We  men  of  earth  came  to  return 
Unto  the  dreaming  Infinite. 
Ay,  all  our  hearts  for  Dreamland  yearn 
And  all  our  souls  for  Dreamland  burn, 
Shunning  this  disenchanted  light. 

O  !  thus  we  seek  for  wings  of  Sleep — 

Fear  to  be  still — to  be  awake, 

We  search  new  stars,  Earth's  radiant  deep 

Serves  not  our  thirst  for  Light  to  slake. 

We  fly  after  the  birds — remove 

The  crimson  sunset  from  its  groove, 

Fly  with  wings  that  break. 

And  I  for  ever  seek  Love's  Dreamland, 
Seeking  you. 
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The  Old  Nest 

IT  hangs  the  mark  for  every  eye 
What  was  our  secret  in  the  Spring, 

The  leaves  that  were  its  shelter  lie 
All  dark  and  weak  and  withering. 

Is  yon  brown  wreck  our  home  of  love  ? 

Our  work,  our  safety,  our  delight  ? 
Why  was  the  grace  of  verdure  wove 

To  leave  our  broken  joy  in  sight  ? 

There  we  our  heavenly  treasure  kept 
For  ever  guarding  it.     Oh  !  there 

The  morn's  unbreathed  music  slept 
Ere  yet  it  fluttered  to  the  air. 

We  ne'er  believed  what  Whisper  said 

That  the  bright  leaf  like  ghosts  would  pass. 

Now  neath  the  branches'  naked-red 
The  Green  Hosts  die  along  the  grass. 
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THE    OLD    NEST 

If  we  had  known  this  day  would  come 
—  Our  heart's  tale  hang  upon  a  tree — 

We  should  have  hid  another  home 
Beneath  the  earth — beneath  the  sea. 

Fall,  nest  of  Spring,  like  one  more  leaf ! 

Drop  to  some  deep,  dim,  unseen  grove. 
The  wind  has  carried  like  a  thief 

Thy  veils  of  bloom  that  April  wove. 


The  Primroses 

PRIMROSES  all  white  with  dew 
In  other  Springs  I  sought  for  you, 

0  will  you  never  come  and  see 
What  thing  is  holding  me  ? 

1  once  went  looking  for  your  faces 

In  days  can  be  no  more ; 
Peep  forth  from  all  your  hiding-places, 
Breathe  softly  on  my  door. 

Primroses  that  pass  away 
'Neath  the  transient  may, 
I  would  1  might  go  looking  for  ye 
For  only  one  more  day. 

To  spirits  of  the  Overpast 
Who  take  the  souls  of  May  in  June, 
Who  take  the  young  sweet  flowers  too  soon 

And  Sorrow's  sadness  last, 
To  them  I  cried  at  outworn  Spring 

"  One  faded  petal  fling  ! " 
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THE    PRIMROSES 

Primroses  that  passed  from  me 
'Neath  the  ancient  may, 

Methinks  I  will  be  finding  ye 
Upon  my  dying  day. 


Spring,  what  art  Thou? 

SPRING,  what  art  thou  ?     Did  spirits  give  thee  birth  ? 

Or  sprang'st  thou  forth  alone 
With  the  first  flower  that  blossomed  on  the  earth 

Ere  the  first  seed  was  sown  ? 

What  shalt  thou  be  before  thy  Doomsday  foe 

When  Summer  fills  the  phial  ? 
Shall  Autumn  hide  thee  from  his  morrow's  snow 

When  rays  forsake  the  dial  ? 

Thou'rt  as  the  verse  of  some  Heroic  bard, 

Some  giant  Muse's  rage 
Flooding  the  earth — an  earth  to  heavenward — 

Where  daisies  crowd  its  stage — 

One  from  Olympus,  nectar-steeped — led 

By  wafts  of  earthy  wind, 
Leaving  the  legends  of  a  bright  godhead 

To  love  a  new  mankind. 
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SPRING,    WHAT    ART    THOU  ? 

Sister  art  thou  of  the  Heliades 

Who  weep  in  April  rains  ? 
A  heavenly  parent  of  the  emerald  trees 

With  ichor  in  the  veins  ? 

Spring,  was  it  thou,  when  Danae  once  was  sued, 
Wrought  the  gold  shower  hid  Jove  ? 

Dost  thou,  whose  breath  all  Nature  hath  renewed, 
Still  shelter  gods  in  love  ? 

Keeping  the  pathway  for  divinity 
— /  divine  also — gods  and  men  let  be. 
Renewing  myself  my  world  is  new  in  me. 
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The  Violet  Key 

A  Violet  growing  on  a  rock  at  Easter. 
In  Dovedalc. 

u  O  VIOLET  drooping  from  the  rock, 
O  frail,  mysterious  purple  key  ! 
What  is  the  secret  door  you  lock  ? 
What  portal  of  a  mystery  ?  " 

"  The  door  of  my  oivn  monument, 
My  momiment  of  vanished  bloom!' 
"  O  royal  key,  so  lowly  bent, 
Is  all  thy  glory  in  the  tomb  ? 

"  For  listen,  lovely  flower,  thy  grave 
Is  weeping  for  thee ;  and  a  moan 
Echoes  thy  glory  thro'  the  cave. 
Dost  thou  not  hear  the  grieving  stone  ? 

"  I  hear,  I  hear  a  wind  of  wings 
That  rustles  through  a  dawnlit  room. 
Hush !  the  rock  breathes  and  the  tomb  sings. 
The  empty  lock  is  filled  with  bloom." 
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Autumn 

THE  fair  anemone  is  hid  away, 
The  cowslip  died — died  every  soundless  bell. 
Bright  buttercups  were  carried  with  the  hay ; 
The  poppies  vanished  when  the  wheatfield  fell. 

Along  the  woodland,  works  of  sun  and  frost 
Remember  us  of  colours  that  are  gone, 
Yet  nothing  matches  in  this  glorious  host 
That  tender  radiance  the  young  year  put  on. 

By  beech-tree  fires,  oh  !  let  us  talk  and  weep, 
Sunk  in  a  corner  which  the  boughs  illume, 
An  unseen  household  whispers  —footsteps  creep 
About  the  corners  of  the  wood's  old  room, 

Talk  of  the  absent  with  the  voice  of  awe, 
And  weep  for  them  that  fell  along  the  track 
Of  the  sun — bright  children  who  return  no  more. 
But  he  who  took  them  from  us,  he  comes  back. 
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Mother  and  Son 

"  AGAIN  the  Summer  comes  without  thee — days  that  burn 

the  night ; 

Again  above  the  window  come  the  swallows  to  their  nest. 
Tis  now  the  fairies  have  no  fear,  but  dance  unto  the 

light. 
Come  then,  my  lad,  my  little  one — thy  sins  e'en  shall  be 

blest. 
(I  baked  three  loaves  for  him,  and  set  the  bowl  with 

hawthorn  spray; 

His  chair  is  in  the  corner-place,  all  ready  lest  he  come 
To-day,  as  now  my  heart  foretells  :  it  foretold  yesterday, 
To-morrow,  then,  he  will  be  home.") 

"  Maybe  I'll  come  on  Ash-Wednesday  when  frost  flowers 

on  the  pine, 
Or  when  the  woodland  sighs  and  groans  where  father 

goes  alone ; 

When  by  the  fire  of  branches  thou  dost  sigh  for  sins  of 
mine; 

I'll  bring  the  fire  one  dry  brown  cone." 
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MOTHER    AND    SON 

"  Methinks  thou'lt  come  when  fires  are  out,  and  snow 

makes  the  hearth  clean ; 
When  dreadful  cold  has  bound  our  feet,  and  when  our 

hands  are  numb. 
And  who'll  look  after  thee  ?     Will  bees  bring  honey  from 

their  queen  ? 
Wind  sweep  thy  hearth?   birds  fetch   dry  sticks? — will 

robin  give  his  crumb  ?  "     . 

"  Nay,  mother,  from  the  clouds  thou'd'st  hear  my  feet 

upon  the  snow, 
And  suddenly  from  Heaven's  place  would'st  draw  thy 

robe  of  light ; 

Steal  from  the  other  angels ;  leave  the  crimson  cup  aglow,     . 
And  down  the  long  gold  street  come  home  to  give  me 

sup  and  bite. 

"  Smiling  I'd  see  thee  at  the  door  as  I  bent  me  to  the 

gate; 
I'd   see  the   earthen   bowl  set   out  like  an   old   sweet 

surprise. 
Mother,  thou  would'st  not  chide  nor  ask,  nor  tell  me 

'  Thou  com'st  late,' 

Nor  breathe  a  word  of  Paradise." 


You  have  forgotten,  but  your  Face 
remembers 

You  have  forgotten,  but  your  face  remembers 

A  song  sung  long  ago, 
Your  face  that  caught  the  glow  of  crimson  embers 

From  sunsets  o'er  the  low. 
You  knew,  but  do  not  know 

The  dear  song  now. 

Your  eyes  are  dark  with  listening — to  the  air 
Whose  ghost  yet  haunts  your  mouth. 

It  breathes  along  the  evening  of  your  hair 
To  the  dawn  of  your  brow. 

(Another  strain  you  hear — Wind  from  the  South 
Harps  on  the  oak-tree's  bough.) 

Your  cheeks  are  red,  sweet,  in  a  far-off  fire 
Which  ages  gone  we  sat  by,  telling  tales. 
Ah  !  you  forget,  yet  but  as  tuned  wire 
Forgets,  when  the  bard  fails. 
And  Music  seeks  you  from  a  distant  choir, 
And  hands  will  touch  your  sleep  thro'  all  its  veils, 
Will  woo  you  from  Oblivion,  O  my  lyre. 


Come  first  in  May 

COME  first  in  May. 

Come  when  the  world  is  glad  and  strong  like  you. 
Come  red  with  running,  clad  for  holiday, 
While  birds  are  gay  on  branches  white  with  dew ; 
Or  follow  Summer  thro'  the  worlds  of  green, 
Bring  scarlet  poppies,  tallest  hedge-flowers  white  — 

To  show  you  have  been  queen 

Thro'  ways  of  sweet  delight. 

But  come  again 

With  snow  and  frost  upon  your  corn-bright  hair, 
And  when  the  clouds  are  weeping  on  the  plain 
Thro'  bare  grey  fields  despoiled  by  Winter's  theft, 
A  sack  of  dreaming  poppies  for  our  pain 
Slung  on  a  stalk  of  hemlock  browny  white. 

Come  in  the  night 

When  the  wind  sighs  Amen, 
When  one  red  spark  is  mid  the  ashes  left. 

Come  then. 
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The  Father 

THAT  call  was  not  from  bell  or  bird, 

'Twas  not  the  crying  of  the  air, 
'Twas  not  the  mermaid  that  I  heard 

Singing  above  her  wave-worn  stair. 

A  glint  that  was  not  seaweed  gold, 
A  ruddy  limb  like  new-washed  sand, 

Alluring  laughter,  sweet  and  bold, 
And  the  waving  hand, 

The  lightning  foot  that  stirred  the  grass 

And  brought  the  early  celandines, 
The  voice  that  sang  where  no  one  was — 

At  first  I  could  not  read  your  signs. 

What  strange  laugh  reached  the  summer's  height  ? 

Why  sadlier  wails  the  Autumn's  soul  ? 
What,  while  the  lonely  fields  are  white, 

Draws  me  where  purple  smokes  unroll  ? 


THE   FATHER 

'Twas  you ;  'twas  you  when  Spring  anew 

Built  leafy  arches  o'er  the  stiles, 
And  scooped  the  swift  his  home  of  blue ; 

'Twas  you  hid  deep  in  maidens'  smiles. 

Ay,  when  full  May  had  broke  the  bud, 
'Mid  fluttering  song,  thro'  heaving  shower, 

'Twas  you,  Familiar  of  my  Blood, 
Exulting  in  each  waking  power. 

But  when  she  came,  my  love,  my  joy, 
Your  mother  from  the  world  of  men, 

You  like  a  dream  had  vanished,  boy, 
From  earth,  from  air,  from  all  my  ken. 

And  now  you  do  englad  our  eyes, 

Thrice-welcome  gift  to  us  from  Heaven, 

Yet  never  more  in  windy  cries 
You  call  to  me,  as  when,  at  even, 

A  strange  laugh  reached  the  summer's  height ; 

When  sadlier  grieved  the  Autumn's  soul, 
When,  for  the  lonely  fields  were  white, 

We  flew  where  purple  smokes  unroll. 
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I  did  not  see  You 

I  DID  not  see  you  clearly  bright, 

Son  of  the  morning  gold  and  clear, 
But  thro'  dim  glass ;  thro'  veiled  light 
Thro'  quivering  water's  crystal  flight. 

I  saw  you  thro'  a  tear — 
Upon  the  snow  of  hills  afar 
Clothed  with  the  Morning  Star. 

But  my  tear  fell,  and  you — 
Were  seen  no  more. 


A  Wild  Church 

I  CALL  it  God's — not  after  any  saint, 

This  church  with  a  tree-wall, 
None  shall  adorn  it  but  the  hands  that  paint 
The  leaves  before  they  fall. 

Come  in,  all  things  ! 

Petals  and  wings ! 

Grasses,  rise  up ! 

Flowers,  spring  anew ! 

Each  hold  your  cup 

For  grace  of  dew. 

Waft  in,  ye  bees  ! 

Fox,  quit  your  den 

And  come  to  praise. 

Birds,  sing  your  lays. 

High  in  the  trees 

Wind  breathe  Amen. 
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To  Poland 

DOWN  the  long  roll  whence  histories  depend, 
And  thine,  O  Poland,  burns  along  the  chart, 
Men  view  thy  deeds  scarce  knowing  thee :  thou  art 
A  soul  whose  wings  are  flames  as  they  ascend. 
But  see  !  our  hands  the  very  Powers  would  bend 
Which  rended  thee,  and  even  to  the  heart. 
In  Europe's  drama  mighty  is  thy  part, 
Ay,  in  the  world  and  worlds  without  an  end. 

Low  in  the  sky  the  seers  behold  a  star 
Whose  saving  rays  shall  spread  o'er  all  the  lands, 
Though  hid  awhile  behind  the  awful  bar — 
Thy  cross  that  covers  all  thy  ground — it  stands. 
And  all  thy  earth,  like  Kosciuszko's  mound, 
Is  pledge  of  battles  fought  for  Freedom  bound. 
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Sonnet 

I  SAW  the  stars  throw  down  their  ancient  rays, 

I  watched  the  world  that  swung  its  fiery  ball, 

Till  Thought  despaired  and  cried,  "  How  vain  and  small 

Is  Man  ! " — the  moment  of  a  cosmic  phase, 

A  spark,  a  speck  of  light  upon  the  ways 

At  regal  Nature's  ceremonial, 

Nature  whose  vastness  does  the  mind  appal, 

Whose  dancing  beams  deride  the  human  gaze. 

But  I  saw  onward— saw  the  Star  of  Birth 
Setting,  and,  sinking,  saw  the  moon  of  death, 
And  burning  out,  the  Star  which  was  the  earth. 
A  brighter  radiance  burst  that  glowing  crust, 
A  living  flame,  more  light  than  Ether's  breath. 
I  saw  'twas  Man  escaping  from  his  dust. 
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Summer  Days  at  Winter's  Eve 

Now  a  sweet  woman  having  thirty  days 

Ere  she  must  die  to  let  a  loved  heir  free, 

Gaily  looks  forth,  and  with  audacity 

Of  Death  advancing  meets  the  boy's  cold  gaze. 

And  see  !  that  woman  with  her  sorrow  plays, 

And  in  caresses  hides  her  agony, 

Holding  a  cup  to  Happy  days  to  Be, 

While  her  moon  withers  to  its  last  wan  phase. 

Tis  the  lost  summer  cleaving  the  Earth's  breast ; 
She  meets  his  coldness  with  a  daring  smile, 
Welcomes  her  dooming  privilege — awakes 
A  sleeping  flower  her  sorrow  to  beguile. 
Shower's  for  death's  sake  her  nature's  loveliest, 
And  shows  her  world  the  golden  heart  she  breaks. 
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To  a  Rose 

ROSE,  thou  givest  me  thy  sweetness, 

I  can  give  thee  but  praise, 
And  all  my  praises  cannot  reach  thee. 

Though  I  knelt  down  before  thee, 
And  spread  my  homage  o'er  thy  leaves, 
It  would  not  reach  thy  deep  red  heart 
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The  Dreamer 

CRACOW,  1909. 

HE  saw  it  for  the  first  time  asleep,  mysterious,  lovely, 
in  silence  like  the  desert ;  for  it  was  midnight  and  a  full 
moon  when  the  Traveller  an  ived  at  the  city. 

The  spires,  domes,  and  towers  seemed  the  work  of 
some  divine  mist  or  the  dream  of  a  genius  sleeping ;  or 
were  they  sung  into  creation  long  ago  as  in  ancient 
Finnish  legend?  Would  the  genius  awake?  Would 
the  song-built  walls  fade  ?  Would  all  pass,  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants,  and  those  fair  forms  return  to  chaos  ? 
Or,  at  the  threat  of  dissolution,  would  the  citizens  of 
cloud  awake,  rise  up  into  reality,  and  assert  their  in- 
dividuality in  thunder  and  lightning? 

The  house  of  the  Traveller's  destination  was  asleep 
like  the  rest,  and  it  took  some  time  to  wake  it. 

People  in  night-attire,  however,  were  roused  at  last, 
and  they  led  the  guest  up  dark  staircases  and  through 
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darker  passages ;  they  brought  him  food  and  prepared  a 
room. 

Soon  he  became  part  of  the  sleeping  town,  in  an  old 
room  heavy  with  tapestries  of  ancient  silk-wove  kings 
and  queens,  in  an  old  bed  with  a  sword  hanging  over  his 
head  from  the  wall — an  old  sword. 

("  Little  use  for  such  weapons  nowadays.") 

A  few  days  later  he  sat  in  the  same  room  by  night 
trying  to  write  down  his  impressions. 

(Snow — the  Christmas  snow — had  come  and  given 
the  city  a  lily-like  beauty.) 

But  his  paper  remained  blank.  He  wanted  a  pen 
that  would  dream,  that  would  write  in  colours  or  in 
music  or  in  silence.  A  pen  of  haze — a  pencil  like  a  rich 
and  balmy  flower — and  a  spirit-guided  hand  as  white  as 
snow. 

He  sat  thinking — 

Of  the  great  fortress  Wawel,  castle,  cathedral,  and 
museum,  in  one  great  pile,  in  whose  awful  subterranean 
vaults  the  kings  of  Poland  are  buried ;  thinking  of  the 
Church  with  a  dark  history,  itself  dark  as  night,  lit  by  a 
gigantic  lily — a  window  designed  by  that  Pole,  that 
genius  in  three  arts,  Wyspianski. 

He   thought    of    Christmas   Eve,   and   of  the   silent 
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gradual-gathering  crowd  with  which  he  had  sat  in  the 
famous  church  of  Parma  Marja,  among  the  pillars  painted 
soft,  unearthly  reds  and  blues,  waiting  (the  crowd  that  at 
last  filled  the  aisles  and  overflowed  outside  the  doors) 
for  Christmas  Day  to  dawn  and  the  bells  to  break  the 
silence. 

Of  the  cafe  of  the  artists,  Lwowska,  near  the  great 
gate,  the  Brama  Floryanska,  where  the  same  day  he  had 
been  feted  ;  of  the  picture-covered  walls,  the  work  of  its 
habitudes  ;  lanterns  hanging  from  the  ceiling ;  merry, 
laughing,  talking  folk  drinking  that  most  delicious  coffee 
and  eating  poppy-seed  cake.  Of  the  Vilia,  and  the  Fast 
of  the  Vigil  that  he  had  kept  with  Poles,  Bohemians, 
and  Hungarians,  when  the  cloth  was  spread  on  hay,  and 
wine  was  drunk,  and  they  cried  "  Vivat "  and  ate  eleven 
courses  (there  was  a  twelfth  or  thirteenth,  but  they  didn't 
reach  it),  of  different  kinds  of  fish,  each  more  superb 
and  with  more  sauces  and  raisins  than  the  last. 

He  thought  of  the  Polish  girls  and  men  he  had  seen 
that  day — those  two  girls  spoke  English  so  well — girls 
with  sweet,  clear  faces  and  alluring  sing-song  voices, 
hospitable,  friendly,  and  proud.  That  one  was  working 
for  an  examination.  Her  mother  had  only  bread  and 
butter  in  the  house — offered  it  in  so  queenly  a  manner 
in  that  very  simple  room. 
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How  well  they  all  knew  the  history  of  their  country. 
How  proud  of  it  they  were  ! 

. 
Of  the  fine   and  massive  old  hall,  the  Rynek,  with 

pillared  corridors,  the  once  Town-hall  now  the  market- 
place where  all  sorts  of  marvellous  gaily-coloured  ribbons 
and  many  other  things  were  sold  by  peasants— women 
in  bright  shawls  with  upright  bearing. 

The  people  who  walk  about  in  this  city  know  each 
other  as  in  a  village. 

He  still  sat  thinking  and  seeing. 

Wawel  again  with  its  endless  riches  and  trophies — 
the  Turkish  flags  captured  in  war ;  pictures  full  of  colour 
and  idealism,  great  paintings  depicting  Prussian  kings  in 
chains  bowing  down  to  Polish  kings ;  sculpture  showing 
Polish  cavalry  with  the  great  eagle-wings  carved  in  gold 
— wings  whose  rushing  was  to  terrify  the  enemy — arched 
high  above  the  helmet;  and  the  marvellous  shades  of 
those  ribbons  and  silks  from  queens'  wardrobes  !  And 
the  mementos  of  Kosciuszko,  the  great  patriot.  The 
grave  and  monument  of  Kosciuszko  seen  from  the  walls 
of  Wawel  on  a  hill — that  huge  mound  which  was  raised 
by  single  handfuls  of  earth  brought  by  the  people  from 
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all  parts  of  his  country  and  of  the  world  where  he  had 
fought  for  freedom. 

What  an  old  place  it  is  !  For  six  centuries  Polish 
kings  lived  and  reigned  in  it.  For  hundreds  of  years 
the  carillon  of  the  sunset-hour  has  pealed  its  strain- 
Strange  scenes  have  taken  place  here.  Great  men  have 
gone  about  in  these  streets. 

He  saw  Nicolas  Copernik,  known  as  Copernicus,  a 
young  student  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  city  of  his 
fathers,  his  eyes  full  of  dreams  and  visions  of  reality. 

He  saw  Liszt  pass  along,  cloaked,  long-haired,  a  roll 
of  music  under  his  arm — "  thought  very  little  of"  by  his 
fellow-students. 

He  saw  Kosciuszko  with  his  soldiers,  arriving  breath- 
less and  dusty  that  May  night,  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  Russian  garrison  had  left  for  Warsaw — saw  the 
hurriedly-assembled  inhabitants  called  to  draw  up  the 
Act  of  Insurrection  and  to  organise  the  provisional 
government — the  students  of  the  university  crowding 
along  the  narrow  streets  to  offer  themselves  to  the  cause. 

The  departure  of  Kosciuszko  for  Warsaw  needing 
help — the  peasants  armed  with  scythes. 

A  crowd  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall  (where  they 
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now  sell  ribbon)  protesting  against  the  division  of  their 
country. 

Later,  refugees  arriving  anxious  and  weary  from  less 
fortunate  parts  of  Poland. 

The  red  banners  of  another  revolution  waving  along 
the  streets. 

The  clocks  are  striking  all  .at  once — all  those  clocks. 
A  new  year  !  A  happy  New  Year  !  1910.  But  all  the 
years  have  been  new  and  happy  with  their  hopes.  Each 
one  was  to  be  the  year  of  liberty  for  Poland.  And 
now  ? 

Poland,  your  freedom  is  always  in  the  future. 

And  his  paper  was  still  blank. 

The  bed  looked  very  soft.  Possibly  sleep  would 
harmonize  his  impressions.  Over  his  head  the  sword — • 
was  it  the  sword  of  Damocles  or  another  somewhat  more 
modern  ? — seemed  to  be  hanging  by  a  thread. 
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The  Secrets  of  the  Mountains 

GALICIA. 

THIS  is  a  hiding-place  in  the  mountains;  some  have 
found  it  out.  The  Tatras  in  the  range  of  the  Car- 
pathians rise  above  it — woods  at  their  feet. 

The  flowers  in  summer  are  dazzling ;  in  winter  all  is 
snow.  And  it  is  winter  now,  and  the  winter  season. 
All  the  place  is  en  fete;  there  is  tobogganing  on  the 
precipitous  slopes ;  the  skiers  come  flying  down  on  their 
long  feet,  some  singly,  some  roped  together,  shouting 
and  calling.  The  horses  bound  along,  making  the 
sledge-bells  ring. 

And  there  are  great  gatherings  at  the  cafe  with  its 
warmth  and  tables  and  music. 

"  How  grand  and  sweet  the  air  is  ?  This  gives  one 
new  life,  after  Cracow's  softness." 

"  It  is  the  best  air  in  the  world.  The  sick  come  here 
and  get  well." 

"  I  never  expected  it  to  be  so  beautiful." 
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"Oh,  you  should  see  it  in  the  summer.  We  have 
such  delightful  rambles  and  picnics.  And  the  flowers  in 
the  valleys ! " 

That  day  the  frost-flowers  were  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
over  the  snow.  A  sledge  was  brought  to  the  wooden 
'house  by  a  youth  magnificent  in  the  every-day  dress  of  the 
mountain  people — wide,  white  shirt-sleeves,  light,  close- 
fitting  breeches ;  flower-embroidered  and  ornamented 
sheep-skin,  and  curving  hat.  He  had  the  straight,  proud 
carriage  of  a  nation  who  have  never  been  slaves. 

At  intervals  during  the  drive  he  sprang  out  of  the 
sledge  and  ran  alongside.  His  run  was  a  dance — yes, 
he  wore  dancing-shoes  ? 

The  aim  of  their  journey  was  a  glen  or  gorge,  where 
they  left  the  sledge  and  walked  over  rough  and  slippery 
ground  between  precipitous  rocks. 

This  is  a  deeper  secret  of  the  mountains  than  the 
other.  These  are  the  walls  of  giant  castles  which  only 
fir-trees  have  climbed. 

All  was  crystal-white.  The  fairy  hoarfrost  clung  to 
twigs  too  light  to  bear  the  snow.  The  rising  moon  alone 
touched  the  heights  with  magic  green.  At  the  end  of 
the  vale  a  great  star  was  flashing  in  the  sunset-glow.  It 
shone  through  tears — the  tears  of  the  air. 

"  Here  in  these  hidden  valleys,  on  these  shining  and 
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defying  rocks— out  of  the  world  and  its  noise — here  at 
last  they  have  found  peace." 

In  the  cafe'  it  is  painful  bliss  to  thaw  after  the  cold  of 
a  long  moonlight  drive.  It  is  very  warm  in  there. 

The  Traveller  shines  with  melted  frost,  yet  he  sits  in 
the  shadow  of  the  gorge.  His  eyes  are  hazy. 

People  are  writing  post-cards—writing  anything  they 
like — talking  in  four  languages — talking  nonsense.  Music 
is  being  played. 

But  the  Traveller  is  seeing  the  star,  through  tears  of 
the  world — is  watching  Venus  set. 

The  boy  with  the  beautiful  face  is  saying :  "  You 
should  see  it  in  the  summer." 

The  man  with  tragic  eyes  and  a  gift  of  laughter  is 
telling  a  story  about  someone  who  met  a  bear.  "  And 
you  should  have  seen  his  expression." 

"  Whose  ?    The  man's  or  the  bear's  ?  " 

"  It  was  on  the  Hungarian  side." 

"  Are  there  many  of  them  in  these  mountains  ?  " 

"Not  many  show  themselves — but  over  the  way 
there's  one  we  must  be  ready  for." 

"  Oh,  I  know  which  bear  you  mean." 
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Old   Wine 

WARSAW 

THE  streets  are  wide  for  the  most  part ;  there  are  avenues 
of  trees ;  the  theatres  altogether  form  a  semicircle ;  there 
are  easy  open  carriages  within  reach — sledges  in  winter. 
Trams,  of  course.  And  the  shops  are  full  of  the  best 
chocolate  in  the  world.  And  there  is  Lazienki,  the  wide 
green  park,  where  down  by  the  trees  and  water  is  a 
summer  theatre  in  the  open  air,  and  a  stage  where  great 
artists  who  play  no  more  watch  in  marble  silence,  side 
by  side. 

Crowds  of  people!— many  pretty  women  (very  few 
ugly  ones),  and  graceful  girls ;  and  if  you  have  stayed  in 
their  homes  you  have  found  them  gracious,  gay,  easy- 
going. They  take  even  dinner  lightly,  and  friends  drop 
in  at  that  very  sacred  hour  to  sit  at  the  table  with  the 
rest,  perhaps  joining  in,  perhaps  not. 

"You  should  have  been  here  at  Christmas.  The 
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Christmas-trees,  Noah's  Ark  trees  on  stands,  converted  all 
the  squares  into  gardens,  and  the  air  was  sweet  with  resin 
and  frost.  Yes,  and  the  sledging  !  All  the  smart  Russian 
officers  carried  neat  boxes  of  chocolate.  Lourse,  the 
fashionable  restaurant,  was  crowded  with  furs.  And  the 
brown  and  red  messengers  who  rest  on  garden  seats 
waiting  to  be  useful  had  plenty  to  do,  and  didn't  look  so 
cold  as  usual.  And  the  beggars  on  the  church  steps  got 
lots  of  copeks." 

All  this  is  the  new  part.  Warsaw  has  its  old  town. 
And  the  Traveller  liked  the  Stare  Miasto  best. 

The  Cathedral  is  there.  There  is  the  great  square, 
the  Plac  Zamkowy,  where  Sigismund,  king  and  saint, 
holding  the  cross  in  one  hand,  a  sword  in  the  other, 
reigns  from  his  lofty  pillar.  There  are  the  houses  of  the 
old  kings  and  nobles — flats  or  offices  now. 

And  there  is  the  market-place,  a  miniature  town  of 
booths  and  stalls,  gay  with  many  coloured  things,  threaded 
by  tiny  streets. 

And  there  is  the  river.  You  may  wind  your  way  down 
steep  streets  close  to  its  banks  and  watch  its  water  or  its 
broken  ice. 

And  you  may  poke  about  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
alleys,  and  into  the  churches  that  nestle  among  the  old 
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houses,  and  into  the  Jewish  quarters,  known  at  once  by 
their  picturesque  signs. 

Best  of  all,  there  are  some  quaint  old  wine  cellars  in 
the  Stare  Miasto.  The  Traveller  was  taken  to  see  them. 

"They've  old  Tokay  there,  hundreds  of  years  old," 
said  his  companion,  "  and  Meod  ;  a  few  drops  of  it,  one 
drop,  I  believe,  will  set  you  raving,  or  writing  poetry." 

"  We  must  have  some — one  drop  at  least." 

But  the  wine  was  forbidden.  Such  wine  does  not 
easily  flow.  It  was  too  precious  to  touch  and  taste. 
They  might  see  the  bottles. 

A  son  of  the  old  house  was  their  guide.  He  con- 
ducted them  with  a  lantern  down  narrow  slippery  stair- 
cases and  pitch-dark  winding  passages  to  the  damp- 
smelling,  green,  subterranean  vaults,  expounding  in 
French  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  visitor— for  though 
the  wine  was  very  exacting,  requiring  in  its  lord  of  the 
cellars  a  person  of  pedigree,  learning,  refinement,  grace 
and  humour,  not  to  mention  good  looks — it  had  not 
specified  that  the  knowledge  of  English  was  a  sine  qiia 
non. 

There  was  the  wine  ! — rows  upon  rows,  shelves  upon 
shelves  of  dusty  casks,  and  of  bottles  wreathed,  draped, 
festooned  in  dust — the  dust  of  centuries. 

"  That  there  is  six  hundred  years  old.  Oh  no  !  The 
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wine  is  never  opened  except  for  the  anniversaries  of 
Emperors  or  the  jubilees  of  Kings.  It  lies  there  getting 
older,  richer,  more  fermented,  more  precious." 

It  was  appalling,  overwhelming,  to  think  of  all  that 
wine  lying  there,  getting  older  and  older,  and  more  and 
more  intoxicating. 

Emerging  into  the  light  of  day,  they  were  asked  to 
write  their  names  in  a  book  full  of  the  scrawling  hands 
of  Americans. 

"  Au  revoir !  You  will  pay  us  a  visit  again,  next 
time  you  come  to  Warsaw  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  when  the  wine  is  a  little  older  yet,  and  more, 
even  more  intoxicating." 
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POWAZKI. 

THE  road  from  Warsaw  to  the  suburb  Powazki  was 
thickly  crowded,  and  the  trams  were  full.  It  was  All 
Souls'  Day. 

The  Traveller  and  his  friend  arrived  in  the  evening — 
at  this  garden  where  the  Dead  were  having  a  birthday, 
to  this  feast  held  in  silence. 

Covered  with  little  candles  were  the  graves,  many  of 
them  with  flowers,  too — masses  of  beautiful  flowers. 
Against  their  pale  glow  dark  crosses  stood  out  boldly, 
and  beyond  them  the  dusky  form  of  a  church—  a  great 
helpless,  watching,  approving  shadow.  Autumn  leaves 
of  the  beech-trees  above  caught  the  glow,  made  ruddy 
firelight,  warm  reflections. 

For  hours  people  sit  by  the  graves,  waiting,  praying. 
And  the  crowd  pushes  and  crushes  by,  but  never  speaks. 
A  light  whisper  of  leaves  above,  soft  breaths  from  the 
sweet  stirred  flowers. 

"  It  is  still  more  beautiful  at  Easter,"  whispered  the 
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Traveller's  companion.  "  Wielki  Noc — the  great  night, 
they  call  it." 

"  There  is  a  grave  here,"  he  said,  "  which  I  want  to 
find.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  the  place  is." 

"  Can't  you  ask  one  of  the  officials  ?  " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  cannot  do," 

"  Perhaps  you  will  know  it  by  the  numbers  of  the 
candles  or  the  kind  of  flowers." 

"  There  are  no  candles  and  no  flowers  on  it.  Hush  ! 
there's  not  even  grass  on  that  grave.  To-day  is  called 
All  Souls',  but  their  souls  are  banned  because  they  loved 
their  country  and  preferred  death  to  slavery.  It  lies  flat 
—under  the  path.  It  is  guarded,  especially  to-day, 
because  we  remember  it,  and  from  time  to  time  flowers 

get  there. 

*  *  *  * 

"There  are  five  of  them.  I  will  tell  you  about  it 
later  on." 

"  After  all,  it  is  only  the  symbols  that  they  can  take 

away." 

»•.•*••• 

"  I  can't  find  the  place.  I  thought  one  turned  by 
these  trees,  but  no  !  I  should  liked  to  have  signed  it 
with  the  cross,  if  no  one  had  been  looking." 
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"  If  only  we  could  find  the  spot,  then  we  might  stand 
near  and  cross  at  least  ourselves.  They  might  think  we 
were  speaking  of  the  saints." 

"  And  so  we  should  be.  ...  It  would  be  nice  to  say 
a  prayer  there,  even  secretly  and  hurriedly  without 
kneeling  down. 

*  -X-  %  * 

"  If  only  they  might  have  had  a  few  candles.  ...  I 
should  have  liked  just  to  find  the  place.  It's  getting 
rather  dark.  It  would  have  been  nice  just  to  drop  a 
flower  there  as  if  en  passant^  as  if  by  mistake — or  only  a 
leaf  j  some  of  these  golden  chestnut  leaves  are  very 
beautiful." 

"  Surely  the  wind  will  blow  them  over  there." 
"  I  have  lost  the  way.     (It  is  rather  dark.)     Perhaps 
someone  else  will  find  the  place  and  drop  a  flower  there 
— as  if  by  chance." 
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SKETCHES  OF  LITHUANIA 

BY  THE  WATERS  OF  LITWA* 


Morning 


ON  the  mornings  of  the  Saints  the  long  green  field 
stretching  between  the  forest  and  the  river  was  always 
alive  with  little  carts  hurrying  to  market  in  the  wooden 
town.  The  gay  colours  of  the  peasant-women's  dresses 
were  fringed  with  the  yellow  straw  on  which  they  sat. 
No  road  being  visible  from  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
they  appeared  to  be  drawn  by  a  magnet  which  bore  the 
shape  of  an  immense  barge  or  moving  bridge. 

Where  the  carts  with  their  loads  awaited  the  return  of 
the  bridge  from  its  previous  journey  there  was  a  mass  of 
palpitating  colour,  as  if  a  gigantic  flower-bed  with  poppies 

*  Litwa— the  Polish  for  Lithuania. 
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predominant  was  excited  by  a  breeze.  Reds,  yellows, 
blues,  shone  yet  more  intensely  gathered  against  the 
purple  water  and  the  bright  blue  sky.  The  bridge  had 
become  a  great  whale,  bearing  people,  carts  and  horses 
upon  its  back  for  the  charge  of  a  few  copeks. 

At  the  landing-place  a  general  scattering !  This  was 
not  only  a  great  polnt-de-d'epart — work  of  all  kinds  was 
being  carried  on ;  men  were  .cutting  wood  there,  women 
beating  clothes,  girls  brightening  with  sand  gold-shining 
samovars ;  children,  pigs  and  geese  carrying  on  a  sort  of 
general  superintendence. 

A  very  muddy  road,  spanned  at  intervals  by  wooden 
beams  for  bridging  the  mud,  led  to  the  market-place 
where  Jews,  having  a  secular  privilege,  drove  bargains 
with  white  Russians  and  Poles  on  their  way  to  and  from 
church.  A  scene  of  bewilderment,  this  market-place,  in 
even  greater  confusion  than  the  shore,  jammed  with 
vehicles  in  every  variety  of  kind  and  contents,  fluttering 
with  fearless  red  and  blue,  noisy  with  rich  voices  of 
people  and  the  cackling  of  hens  bound  and  free — the 
hens  of  the  town  invariably  flying  in  the  wrong  directions. 
The  pig — sacred  and  secular — always  in  evidence. 

Was  not  the  church — this  little  chapel  of  the  people's 
religion — the  very  heart  of  confusion,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral ?  here  where  the  women  brought  fowls  and  babies; 
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the  priests  trod  on  the  skirts  of  those  kneeling  round  the 
door ;  the  wax  virgin  swayed  amid  the  crowd ;  candles 
guttered ;  words  seemed  as  melting  wax. 

But  to  the  simple  heart  no  confusion  exists.  And  the 
voices  of  the  people  cried  one  cry  with  one  soul,  looked 
one  way  (with  wild  and  clinging  gaze)  to  the  same 
Something  beyond  them  all — something  more  beautiful 
than  the  world,  stronger  even  than  necessity. 
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II 
Evening 

THE  wind  had  fallen,  and  the  lines  on  the  water  vanished 
away.  A  twofold  sunset  slowly  died.  The  last  bird- 
flights  of  the  day — two  triangles  of  herons — simultane- 
ously passed,  the  one  in  air,  the  other  in  water.  At  its 
midmost  the  river  was  a  sheet  of  light;  towards  the 
bank  the  invisible  Calm  painted  its  revelations — 
dreams  of  a  lower  world  in  which  clouds,  trees  and 
reeds  that  die  with  a  breath  were  held  gazing  stead- 
fastly at  their  own  realities — a  world  where  stars  only 
lost  themselves. 

Mars  spread  down  tremulous  and  bleeding.  The 
curve  of  a  little  boat  cut  dark  and  blank  over  the  star. 
Some  way  from  them  a  herd  of  blackest  cows  had  come 
down  to  drink,  and  on  the  other  side  a  little  horse  of 
pure  darkness,  raising  one  slender  foot,  was  bending  to 
greet  the  water's  beauty. 
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A  monotonous  sound  persisted  far  off  in  the  dusk.  A 
sound  like  a  call  which  was  a  song — a  part  song — sung 
by  women  with  boys'  voices.  It  ran  down  half  the 
scale,  sustaining,  varying,  playing  upon  the  last  note. 
The  women  sang  it  at  their  work  in  the  sun  of 
the  fields,  and  were  singing  it  still  on  their  homeward 
way. 

Close  by  the  shore  a  woman  whose  work  was  unfinished 
stole  silently  out  from  her  chata,  carrying  linen  to  wash 
in  the  river.  She  laid  the  mass  upon  a  great  black  stone. 
There  came  the  echoing  thud  of  her  diligent  beating. 
Her  feet  went  twice  ankle-deep  into  the  water,  and  Mars 
was  broken  into  sparkles. 

Then,  though  the  deluded  ear  still  heard  those 
long-held  notes  in  the  dusk,  the  song  of  her  beater 
became  the  only  actual  sound.  When  the  work  was 
ended  and  she  had  disappeared,  from  the  same 
cottage,  silent  as  the  shadow  of  her  thought,  a  little 
girl  crept  down  to  the  brink,  one  garment  in  her 
hand. 

She  climbed  the  big  stone  and  bent  her  lithe 
figure  to  the  work.  At  the  same  time  a  man  who 
had  been  sitting  by  the  shore  unseen,  suddenly  rose, 
drew  forth  from  a  shadow  a  light  czblno  or  coracle, 
took  up  a  bar  of  wood  laid  on  the  grass,  and  with  it 
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glided  swiftly  from   the   shore.     He  became  one  with 
darkness. 

Silently  up  the  stream  a  fire  was  travelling — as  a  great 
raft  of  bound  pine  trees  spread  itself  into  sight,  bearing  a 
fire  of  sticks,  loads  of  wood  and  a  hut.  In  the  doorway 
of  this  sat  a  woman  with  the  air  of  one  gazing,  while  a 
burnished  and  gigantic  figure  was  tending  the  fire. 
Quietly,  unconsciously  this  limb,  this  torn  life  of  the 
forest,  glided  by  the  living,  sleeping  trees,  through  a 
world  of  night,  with  its  voice  of  fire. 


The  moon  had  risen  through  bars  of  cloud  and 
betrayed  the  little  ripples,  for  movement  could  be  found 
where  the  bright  light  fell,  in  a  vision  of  whispers,  or  the 
spinning  of  golden  threads — threads  spinning  themselves, 
nay,  being  spun  in  ridiculous  haste  by  fairy  spiders 
weaving  magic  webs. 

Of  the  raft  only  the  fire  now  was  seen — a  glow  of  red 
through  darkness  of  fir-tree  walls.  There  came  no 
sound  Perhaps  the  hard-working  singers,  and  the 
late-working  mother  and  child  all  slept.  Perhaps  the 
man  of  the  coracle  had  not  returned  from  following 
his  familiar  darkness. 
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The  moon,  rising  higher,  gave  blackness  and  meaning 
to  the  dense  forest  where  wolves  waited.  Then  the 
moon  went  behind  clouds.  Mars,  too,  had  disappeared. 
The  raft  had  passed  forever.  In  no  world  was  even  a 
spark  of  light  visible. 
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Ill 
Night 

IN  the  land  where  all  journeys  are  long,  where  good- 
bye so  often  means  an  end,  the  steam-boat  waited  on 
the  river  by  the  little  town. 

People  had  no  way  of  discovering  whether  the  start 
took  place  at  ten  o'clock  or  later.  Most  of  the  pas- 
sengers, therefore,  arrived  in  good  time  for  twelve. 

Approaching  midnight  a  thick  crowd  were  collected 
on  the  shore  in  the  moonlight.  At  the  stern  of  the  boat 
there  was  hardly  room  to  move.  Wild  farewells  were 
taking  place.  A  little  laughter  till  the  bell  broke  it. 
The  boat  struggled,  groaned,  heaved.  It  was  like 
breaking  a  body  into  two  parts  and  taking  one  away. 
There  was  a  burst  of  wild  weeping  ;  there  were  cries  and 
wavings — the  boat  remonstrating  with  groans.  A  great 
cloud  of  steam  arose  and  cut  off  the  final  precious  view 
between  deck  and  quay.  When  the  last  hope  of  a  last 
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glimpse  had  passed,  when  the  hubbub  of  choosing  places 
was  over,  those  who  sat  on  deck  were  like  souls  who 
find  themselves  in  paradise  with  bruised  hearts  longing 
for  earth,  yet  gradually  yielding  to  an  unexpected  peace. 

Surpassingly  beautiful  was  the  river  in  the  light  of  a 
moon  just  past  its  fulness,  mounting  a  sky  without  a 
cloud,  in  whose  bright  presence  could  be  seen  the  shades 
of  colour  on  the  autumn  woods. 

The  glistening  dew  had  imperceptibly  given  place  to  a 
night-frost  which  had  overspread  the  fields  and  made  the 
deck  slippery  beneath  the  feet.  The  two  men  at  the 
wheel  spoke  little.  The  passengers  below  were  sleeping. 
A  few  silent  ones  on  deck  sat  near  the  great  pipe. 

Through  one  colder  hour  after  another  no  changes 
from  the  beauty  of  black  forests  with  shining  interspaces, 
from  rows  of  hay-ricks  or  corn-ricks,  from  wood-stacks 
clustered  like  small  villages. 

The  moon  had  reached  the  zenith. 

Constellations  had  mounted.  Orion  had  dropped  his 
belt  into  the  water. 

The  boat  drew  up  to  shore  and  stopped.  It  was  to 
take  up  two  or  three  passengers  from  a  silent  grey  village. 
The  cold  night  had  made  all  wintry — the  frosty  roofs 
shone  white  as  snow. 

A   little  group   were   waiting,  formed   chiefly  of  the 
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travellers'  friends ;  some  of  these  clad  in  bedclothes. 
There  was  not  too  much  time.  A  plank  was  cast  from 
shore  to  deck,  and  slipping,  tottering  upon  its  bending 
narrowness,  loaded  with  packages,  clumsy  with  cold, 
weak  with  grief,  these  night  passengers  were  hurried 
from  the  weeping  of  the  shore.  The  last  woman  lagged 
and  they  pulled  her  on  board. 

But  her  little  boy  was  left  standing  alone — he  was 
hardly  more  than  a  baby,  a  white  shawl  tied  round  his 
head  and  under  his  arms.  He  tried  to  follow  her. 
They  beat  him  back.  He  rushed  crying  up  and  down 
the  shore  like  a  very  small  mad  creature  in  what  seemed 
suddenly  a  ghastly  yellowish  light ;  it  was  a  cry  none 
dared  to  soothe.  The  child  was  still  there  when  the 
boat  turned  from  view  of  the  shore,  the  cry  there  still 
when  the  turn  hid  the  child. 

Only  one  passenger  left  on  deck,  for  the  last  but  one 
sitting  by  the  funnel  whose  warmth  had  droused  him  to 
sleep  suddenly  fell  forward  with  a  bang,  and  rose  from 
his  astonishment  only  to  disappear  into  a  low  safety. 
*  *  •»  « 

To  the  one  passenger  it  seemed  that  they  had  stopped 
to  storm  a  small  village,  but  those  supposed  huts  were 
simply  stacks  of  wood,  scientifically  arranged.  Several 
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of  the  crew  landing  by  the  plank-bridge  began  hurriedly 
and  dispassionately  to  demolish  them  and  to  carry  them 
into  the  vessel. 

The  sleepers  were  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the  wood 
being  flung  violently  on  board.  Soon  every  way  was 
blocked  with  it.  The  heavier  boat  continued  its  journey. 
Here  and  there  in  a  place  where  the  turns  were  sharp 
and  the  tree-shadowed  river  narrow  the  travellers  felt 
that  the  water  had  an  end — was  a  dream  river — and  that 
the  boat  would  rend  some  black  forest-gate  into  a  castle 
of  the  night. 

But  it  always  broke  the  illusion  and  swerved  again  to 
spreading  lowland  and  wood.  Now  the  great  change 
was  from  darkness  to  light.  The  constellations  looking 
strange  and  wild  began  to  lose  one  by  one  their  stars  in 
the  dawn. 

The  boat  pursued  the  flushing  stream  towards  the 
morning  star  and  the  unutterable  beauty  of  the  rising 
sun. 
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Erebus 

Medium  i6mo.     Boards,  2s.  net. 

"Certainly  not  much  poetry  of  1903  is  more  interesting  than 
'  Erebus.'  "—Daily  Chronicle. 

"  She  has  the  rare  gift  of  appealing  at  once  to  the  emotions,  the 
intellect,  and  the  sublimer  and  more  mystic  side  of  human  experi- 
ence, without  descending  into  sickly  sentimentality  or  becoming 
involved  in  metaphysical  obscurity." — Staffordshire  Advertiser. 

"  This  little  book  of  verse  is  a  veritable  oasis  in  the  desert  of  modern 
minor  poetry." — St.  Jameses  Gazette. 


Lyrics 

Royal  i6mo.     2s.  6d.  net. 

"  Delicate  and  daring  fancies  ...  a  genuine  and  original  love  of 
nature,  vivid  and  unusual  ideas,  give  these  little  poems  a  high 
quality." — Times  Literary  Supplement. 

"This  volume  is  full  of  good  stuff:  strong,  vigorous,  often  rash, 
but  gentle  and  always  with  a  meaning." — Oxford  Magazine. 


The   Red    Horizon 

Royal  i6mo.     Cloth,  2S.  net;  Wrapper,  is.  net 

"  It  is  poetry  of  a  high  order  and  of  a  haunting  charm.  .  .  . 

"  Her  melodies  are  strong  and  deep  in  tone  ;  her  phrasing  is  con- 
fident ;  and  her  imagery  full  of  noble  emotion.  .  .  .  The  whole  of 
this  poem,  alive  with  mystical  suggestion,  is  packed  with  beauty. 
.  .  .  This  is  the  work  of  a  true  poet,  and  one  whose  name  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  among  the  most  characteristic  singers  of  her  day." 
—Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  charm  of  Miss  Ryves'  poems  lies  in  the  simple  directness  of 
their  language,  and  the  delicate  elusive  fancy  and  emotion  that  play 
like  light  and  shadow  through  them.  .  .  .  Whatever  of  mysticism 
enters  into  it  is,  like  all  true  mysticism,  beautifully  simple." — The 
Bookman. 
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